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Shopping at the 
CO-OP is such 
obvious common sense 
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Voy see, when you trade at the CO-OP you own 
the shop you deal with—and so you get the profit 
it makes. And that shop owns the factories it buys 
from (the famous C.W.S. group) and so gets the 
profit the C.W.S. make. And the shop passes it back 
to you. There is no “profit” in the ordinary sense 
at all: all surplus goes back as dividends to the 
customers. NOW do you see why we call shopping 
at the CO-OP obvious common sense? 


IN. GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN’ /RELAND 


1 IN 3 FAMILIES WITH MILK. 
1 IN 4 FAMILIES WITH RATIONS. 


1 IN 5 FAMILIES WITH BREAD, 
TEA & COAL. 


1 IN 83 FAMILIES WITH ARTICLES 
OF CLOTHING. 


Announcement of the 


Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 


GN. 1854.! 


Our Contributors 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER is 
the author of Lolly Willowes, Mr. 
Fortune s Maggot and other books. The 
Magpie Charity was published in 
America by the Viking Press in The 
Cat’s Cradle in 1941, but this is its first 
appearance in England. She is now 
seeing through the press her new histori- 
cal novel, The Corner That Held Them, 
due for publication by Chatto & Windus 
in the autumn. It deals with an East 
Anglian nunnery between J348 and 1381, 
studying the approaching social break-up. 
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TOM McGRATH is a young American ~ 
poet, now resident at Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar. He has published two volumes 
of poetry in the United States. 


* 


PEGGY MaclIVER is executive editor of 
New Theatre. 


* 


RALPH BOND is vice-president of the 
Association of Cine Technicians. He 
has produced or directed more than 30 
films, including many documentaries, 
several of them for Co-operative and — 
Trade Union organisations. 
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DR. JOHN LEWIS is editor of The 
Modern Quarterly. 
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ERNEST MEYER was recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Musical Sociology 
at Berlin University, a post created 
specially for him and the first of its kind 
to be set up. Dr. Meyer was born in 
Berlin in 1905, came to England as an 
anti-fascist refugee in 1933. He is a 
professional composer and musicologist. 
His book, English Chamber Music, 
published by Lawrence & Wishart in 
1947, aroused wide critical interest. 
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FRED MILLETT, whose cartoons: 
appear in this issue, was horn in 
Manchester in 1920. He taught art at 
Berkhamsted School in 1944 to 1946 
and is now teaching in London. He is a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Artists International Association. 
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BARBARA RICHARDSON, who illus- 
trated the short story, studied at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. She 
is now free-lancing. 
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Entertainment for the Community 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 


ONE CLAUSE, 131, INSERTED LATE AND 
unexpectedly into the Local Government 
Act (1948), which may be on the statute 
book very shortly, represents a historical 
turning point in Britain’s cultural life. 
The era of popular patronage has begun. 

Local authorities now have the power 
to sponsor entertainments and cultural 
activity of every kind. 

Many people are too much preoccupied 
with the political and economic problems 
of the moment to realise what a vital 
event this is. But it is up to those 
interested in the arts, both as workers 
and as spectators and audiences, to see 
that the measure is translated into a 
reality and does not remain a mere 
expression of governmental good inten- 
tions. 

It is essential to develop co-ordination 


and co-operation between one _ local 
authority and another and between the 
sponsorship given to the various arts. It 
is essential to avoid any struggle between 
professionals in the various arts for the 
biggest cut of the funds used by a few 
enterprising councils. 

The public, too, has a vital part to 
play. It will have to demand an enter- 
tainment policy which makes sense, is 
well balanced. 

Lack of understanding may well create 
obstacles unless the importance is clear. 
Some trade-unionists, progressive coun- 
cillors and other people who should be 
most interested in the vast possibilities 
now open may quite possibly feel that 
such a measure passed at such a time 
represents “circuses” to make us forget 
what we lack in bread, the gilt and 
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trimmings of socialism to replace the sub- 
stance. It must be made clear that the 
arts are not a luxury, that their well- 
being is an essential for all progress. 


Clause 131 in the Local Government 
Act gives the councils of boroughs, 
metropolitan boroughs and _ county 
districts powers to provide entertain- 
ment “of any nature,” to build or 
acquire theatres, concert halls, dance 
halls or other premises, to maintain a 
band or orchestra, and to carry on any 
necessary incidental activities, such as 
advertising, and the provision of refresh- 
ments. Every council may spend up to 
the product of a rate of sixpence in the 
pound on these activities. 


There appear to be no snags in this 
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clause ; local authorities may enter into 
direct competition with commercial 
theatre, variety or cinema. All the 
clauses in former acts which protected 
the entertainment industry by stating that 
no scenery or costume might be used, no 
films of general appeal shown, and so on, 
have been specifically repealed. 

Two kinds of local authority are 
excluded from the new legislation ; parish 
councils, on the grounds that they are too 
small to operate effectively, and county 
councils, on the grounds that they are too 
large. The latter, however, may contribute 
towards the expenditure of smaller local 
authorities, and they can, if they choose, 
play a decisive part in encouraging and 
co-ordinating the »~**ities undertaken in 
the county. 

The funds theoretically available under 
this new legislation (that is the amount 
which would be produced annually if 
every possible local authority spent its 
sixpenny rate) are approximately 
£8,000,000. This is, in fact, a figure with 
very little meaning. Using buildings 
already available, a council with a good 
entertainments policy and a competent 
entertainments officer ought not to need 
to spend a great deal of money ; in fact, 
Once municipal entertainments had 
“taken” with local people, it might very 
well show a profit. The purpose of the 
power to spend up to sixpence in the 
pound is not to lose money on day to 
day activity (there is something wrong 
with the choice of plays or concerts if 
this happens), but to build and equip 
buildings, above all theatres and concert 
halls, of which there are so lamentably 
few in Britain. This point was made very 
forcibly by Mr. Bevan in the Commons, 
and by Alderman Harry Thorneycroft, 
M.P., writing in the last issue of New 
Theatre. 

No one has been more surprised at the 
swift and easy passage of this clause 
through Parliament than those who have 
been campaigning for it for years. The 
whole - hearted and positive support of 
the Minister of Health is one reason for 
this. This raises one of the problems 
facing those who wish tc see this 
legislation made a reality, the ambiguous 
(to say the least) policy of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the arts. 

In the last few months the Government 
has given with one hand and taken away 
with the other, in such a way that it is 
very difficult at present to assess whether. 
on balance, we have gained or lost. 

The Local Government Act was 
followed by the film pact, a cultural 
disaster only mitigated by the fact that 
the former gives us something in the way 
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of a weapon with which to fight the satter. 
The promise of legislation to make it 
possible for a future government to give 
£1,000,000 towards the cost of a National 
Theatre (the money has not been 
promised and the date has not been 
fixed) was followed by the halving of the 
entertainment tax in the Budget. This 
latter (worth £4,500,000 to somebody) is 
a particularly mixed blessing to those 
who wish to raise the standard of live 
entertainment. More especially so since it 
has not been accompanied by the increase 
in the Arts Council grant which Sir 
Stafford Cripps assured the British 
Theatre Conference he intended to make 
at “ the earliest opportunity.” 


Has the Government a cultural policy? 
Or has it been forced to give way by 
progressive pressure groups without 
consideration of what the net outcome 
would be ? These pressure groups include 
many local authorities working through 
the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and the very powerful and 
progressive forces, both professional and 
amateur which came together in the 
British Theatre Conference. At the same 
time, the fight for civic culture starts when 
the entertainment industry, American and 
British, has undoubtedly _ been 
strengthened by Government action. 


What are the obstacles? Primarily 
local ignorance, local apathy and local 
rivalry. Many local authorities do not 
want a civic theatre or a municipal 
orchestra. Many of those who do, have 
only the haziest of ideas how to go 
about creating them. Without the proper 
guidance, they may pick the wrong man 
as director of their theatre or, having 
picked the right one, so hedge him 
around, financially and administratively, 
on the basis of their experience in running 
municipal gas and electricity under- 
takings, that it is impossible for him to 
work. The theatre will fail, and that 
particular council will decide that they 
have had enough of running their own 
entertainments. 

There is no need for such a thing to 
happen, if the movement for civic culture 
gets off on the the right foot nationally. 
But it could happen. 2 

Rivalry between neighbouring towns 
should be a healthy stimulus, but when 
it becomes jealousy it may be harmful. 


I have heard the story of a city which 
would rather be without a theatre (it has 
the building and it was offered Arts 
Council support) than have one run by 
the director of the theatre in another 
city not far away. The local worthies 
could only see the humiliation of 


becoming the subsidiary of their neigh- 
bour; they could not appreciate why 
running two theatres in conjunction, and 
thus allowing both to get off the tread- 
mill of “weekly rep,” would result in 
something far better than either town 
alone could provide. 


Then there is rivalry on a local and 
national scale of the organisations and 
protagonists of the different arts. 
Professionals in the arts have most to gain 
from a concerted national campaign to 
persuade local authorities to make use of 
their new powers. But a struggle is 
perfectly conceivable between the Music 
Development Committee of the Musicians’ 
Union and the Standing Committee of 
the British Theatre Conference or the 
British Drama League for a particular 
council known to have leanings towards 
culture. One can imagine that the local 
councillors would finally say “A plague 
on both your houses” and confine them- 
selves to encouraging local amateurs. 


The one certain way of avoiding these 
pitfalls is Arts Council guidance. This 
could not start in a better way than with 
a national conference of local authorities 
and cultural organisations, amateur and 
professional, to discuss ways and means, 
problems, possibilities and co-operation. 
To campaign for this seems to me to be 
a primary task for those who want 
“entertainment as a social service ” (with 
all that can imply). 


But there is no reason to wait to: such 
a conference before going into action 
locally. An example is Leyton Borough 
Council’s entertainment policy, as told by 
the Town Clerk, Mr. D. J. Osborne, and 
his Entertainments Officer, Mr. Radcliffe. 
Leyton’s record is outstanding but not 
unique. Wolverhampton or Walthamstow 
have similar records. 


Leyton started in a small way during 
the war, as part of the “Holidays at 
Home” campaign. They were successful. 
The public grew, and clamoured for more. 
Municipal culture has snowballed until 
every available hall or open space is in 
use on every possible occasion. Activities 
have ranged from concerts by Moisewitch 
in the Baths and Robert Atkins 
performing Shakespeare in the open air, 
to amateur boxing, bowls, and open air 
dancing for the youngsters at sixpence 
a time. 

The Baths (capacity 1,500) is the main 
centre during the winter. The first event 
was a concert by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by John 
Barbirolli. Since then, there has been a 
pantomime (Christmas 1946-7), ballet, 
and regular Sunday celebrity concerts 


with such artists as Moisewitch, Cyril 
Smith, Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth. 
“Anybody who is any good will appear 
on that platform sooner or later.’ On 
Mondays there is professional boxing, on 
Wednesdays a top-line dance band, 
dancing with a first - class band every 
Saturday night, and indoor bowling in 
the daytime. 

During the summer the main centre 
has been the Coronation Gardens, which 
has a bandstand and a_ roofed-in 
enclosure with seating capacity for from 
six to seven thousand people. (The price 
is a uniform’1/6, reduced to 1/- for old 
age pensioners. The latter regularly queue 
an hour beforehand to get the front 
seats). Concerts and concert parties are 
staged there regularly. Robert Atkins’ 
company has done three seasons, playing 
to capacity. Tom Arnold’s circus is due 
soon, and plans for this summer include 
productions by six local amateur 
dramatic societies at the Council’s 
expense. 

The Town Hall (seating capacity about 
400) is used mainly for dancing and for 
the productions of amateur dramatic 
societies. The new library has a small 
hall (capacity 250) in which the Librarian 
organises lectures, discussions and play- 
readings. Out of the latter has developed 
one of the best local amateur dramatic 
societies. Finally, a smaller blitzed bath 
hall (capacity about 700) is to be 
reconditioned and will probably be made 
available to amateur dramatic societies 
for rehearsals and productions. 

The Council supports financially a 
whole variety of local organisations— 
amateur boxing, a local rowing club, the 
dramatic societies, and the municipal 
orchestra and choir. Over and over again 
Leyton has been surprised at thie success 
of its ventures, particularly the high 
standard and popularity of the orchestra 
and the choir. 

This is a history of municipal entertain- 
ment before the passing of the new Act. 
Uncertainty as to how they stood, made 
the Leyton Entertainments Committee 
particularly active campaigners for this 
legislation. Now that they have it, a civic 
theatre and many other things are only a 
matter of time and building priorities. 
This shows what a _ go-ahead local 
authority with a good entertainments 
officer can do. 

There is no reason why every town 
and village in the country should not 
adopt some variant of this to local talents 
and tastes, and no reason why professional 
music, theatre, architecture and art 
should not flourish in new ways on such 
a basis. 


Two Poems TOM McGRATH 


SUCH LIES THEY TOLD US 


In memory, the wild blue geese, lagging behind the spring, 

Seemed all summer long tc acclaim our extravagant unselfish notions 
Of time—for they seemed eternal, each locked to its changeless image 
On the lost lake of the past. And, under that dead sun, 

Those kissing hours of illusion blessed our foreheads forever— 

Or so we thought. For the years, opening their windows on 

That tame image of life, promised the use of our powers— 

Such lies were told us. Signs seen later made us unsure. 

In the first fall frost the wild geese flew up, circled, were gone 


Nobody put us wise. There came a sound of crying 

But we didn’t know it as ours as we lay on the cold white table 

Till the banker came in with a knife and that terrible look in his eyes. 
And the judge sent his wicked little men in through the ports of childhood 
To cut off the hands of our play and steal the ticket to Pueblo. 

In our youth we heard the footsteps whispering up to the door 

And the landJord’s son came in wearing the false face of kindness 
Talking of brotherhood. Later, waiting in darkness, 

His gunmen coughed in the alley. But nobody spoke of that war 


Into which the poor are born with their eyes blindfolded. 

Though many will spend their lives, lost on mortgaged acres, 
Shiver in the winds of their weakness, or, on the home quarter 
Open their eyes among murderers one day on the summer fallow— 
You may not bandage those wounds: allow the light to enter : 
Wisdom comes from the struggle, creating the courage and grace 
Which under an animal sun, in a world wilder than geese, 

Still lets our eyes embrace for the proud and final time 

When capital’s sickly sheriff drops the hood on your face. 


BALLAD OF THE BLIND STAGGERS 


The first time Christ got down off the cross 
A priest came by with a tablet of the Laws. 
As he ran he said “ I'll serve You” but he didn’t say when 
And Christ got back up on the cross again. 


The second time Christ got down off the cross 
The President came by with a banker and a boss. 
This blessed trinity cursed Him for his pains 
And Christ got back up on the cross again. 


The third time Christ got down off the cross 

The doctors and the teachers were taken at a loss. 
They said ‘“‘ Resurrect Yourself, let’s see if You can.” 
And Christ got back up on the cross again. 


Oh Christ got back up on the cross again 

And He swore to the devil He would never come down. 
Except for little children, tramps jungling in the rain, 
Christ is on his cross and He won’t come down, 
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THIS YEAR'S ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Association of Cine Technicians was an 
all-time record. Nine hundred members 
attended and for two days debated keenly 
the many problems confronting the film 
industry as well as internal union affairs. 


The production crisis loomed large in 
the discussions and _ resolutions were 
adopted demanding Government acqul- 
sition of idle studios, a State Film Bank, 
speedy formation of Joint Production 
Committees, and a greatly improved 
Government Information Service, 
through the Central Office of Informa- 
tion. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Union, an attempt was made to intro- 
duce resolutions advocating political 
discrimination. Certain members tried 
to stampede the meeting with a smear 
campaign against Communists. The good 
sense of the members defeated all these 
efforts and a _ resolution deploring 
attempts to split the Trade Union move- 
ment on account of political affiliations 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


So also was a resolution protesting 
against the Hollywood Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Support was 
pledged for the right of artists to work 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 


A great welcome was extended to the 
two guest speakers, John Grierson, in 
control of films at the Central Office of 
Information, and Harold Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who spoke 
at length on the Films Tax settlement 
and affirmed the Government’s intention 
of securing maximum production in the 
British film industry. 


The A.C.T. has a record of great 
achievement during the past year. Its 
membership of 7,500 is the highest ever 
attained. The Union will undoubtedly 
play a decisive rdle in all questions 
affecting the future of the film industry. 


Horizon Not Lost 

IN OUR LAST ISSUE, WE STATED THAT 
Horizon was considering going out of 
business. We have since received a 
letter from that periodical which in- 
formed us that Horizon has every 
intention of continuing publication. 

We acted in all innocence since we 
were given the news by two separate and 
reliable sources. Perhaps our informants 
were deceived by the editorial policy of 
wrapping culture in winding-sheets. 


Murder, They Say 
RISING COSTS OF PUBLISHING IN U.S.A. 
are forcing more and more writers in that 
country to turn to literary prostitution. 
Before a book begins to pay for itself 
it is necessary to print and sell at least 
10,000 copies. In England it is still pos- 
sible to see a small profit on 2,000 copies. 
American publishers are depending 
increasingly on the Book Clubs for big 
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sales and high profits. Writers, therefore, 
knowing that the chances of publication 
for an honest piece of literary work are 
very small, are obliged either to fetch up 
cheap sensations, work for the films or 


become copy-writers for advertising 
agencies. 
Sex Appeal 


WHATEVER METHOD THE AMERICAN WRITER 
chooses to earn his doubtful dollar kills 
his integrity. But in for a cent in for a 
film contract, and since pornography 
helps boost the sales of books, writers 
are competing with each other in sexual 
titillation of one kind or another. Since 
Forever Amber, every up-and-coming 
author has a bawdy historical novel in 
his typewriter and all publishers announce 
forthcoming bawdy historical novels in 
their lists. 


The following advertisement is pretty 
typical: Devil Lord’s Daughter. 
“... flogged like a boy by her mad father 


In Our Time 


. rode, fought and drank like a man 

. escaped to one of Captain Cook’s 
ships . . . masqueraded aboard ship as a 
Junior Surgeon, and there ... fell in love 
with the man she hated more than any- 
one else in the world!” 


Marshall Culture 

THE ABOVE WOULD NOT CONCERN US A 
great deal if the Americans kept this 
brand of culture on their side of the 
Atlantic. Unfortunately for us, how- 
ever, one of the results of the Marshall 
Plan is the possible invasion of the 
English market by the American pub- 
lishers who must print and sell vast 
editions or go out of business. 


Talking about the book trade to a visit- 
ing traveller of an American publishing 
house, we mentioned the reprinting of 
English classics by some of our own 
publishers who depend on reprints for 
their bread and butter. 


“Then good-bye bread and butter,” 
he said. He told us that his own com- 
pany and at least one other, were putting 
out luxury editions of the classics low- 
priced on the home market, and hoping 
to cover costs by printing huge editions 
of paper-backs which they could dump on 
the European market as soon as Europe 
had received the necessary credits. 


The Marshall Plan has helped save the 
dried-egg and tobacco industries, now it 
must rescue the publishing business. 


Money for Old Rope 

THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT DEAL OF 
controversy in the trade and in Parlia- 
ment about what are known as “ mush- 
room publishers,” but, so far as we know, 
little has been said about the “ toad-stool 
publishers.” 


Bookstalls are loaded with the slightly 
garish objects which call themselves “ the 
Book of the Film.” Recipe as follows: 
Take a literary classic, emasculate its 
content by making a film out of it, then 
murder it completely by adapting the film 
into a book. The finished product, 
heavily buttered with photographs of 
film-stars, bears very little relation to the 
original, and can only be called bastard. 
Who is responsible for this Oliver twist? 


No Royalties for Miss Blandish? 
THE J. ARTHUR RANK EMPIRE NOT ONLY 
encourages this kind of traffic, but profits 
from it. World Film Publications bases 
most of its output on Rank material and 


GORDON JAMES 


has a virtual monopoly of turning films 
into books in return for a five-per-cent. 
royalty. 

The shameful part of this business-is- 
business, is that the author of the original 
work may receive absolutely nothing for 
his labours. A script written by, say, 
Frank Launder, is handed to a staff 
writer who, remaining anonymous, 
adulterates it into its final form of Book 
of the Film. Rank gets his rake-off ; 
Launder gets nothing. 


The Rank Organisation protest that 
this is fair enough since their publicity 
department makes the material available 
to the writers and also supply the photo- 
graphs of the film-stars with which the 
book is illustrated. This specious 
explanation blinks the fact that the pub- 
licity and still departments only exist 
to hand out pictures and stories to 
publicise Rank films. 


Getting In on a Good Thing 
SINCE WORLD FILM PUBLICATIONS HAS NO 
paper quota, it has thrown out the bait 
of Denham gold and hooked several 
reputable publishers, persuading them to 
participate and find paper for some of 
their ventures. Thus, Book of the Film 
Oliver Twist has a joint imprint—W.F.P. 
and Paul Elek. 


_ However, many publishers are unwil- 
ling to be implicated in deals which 
penalise the writer, and they are making 


a stand against the right of the Rank 
Organisation to dispose of literary works 
in this way. 


Reconstruction Dept. 

MR. W. H. BASSETT-GREEN, A FORMER 
citizen of Coventry is subsidising the arts. 
He has commissioned Sir William Reid 
Dick to do a slightly over life-size statue 
of Lady Godiva which he intends to pre- 
sent to the Coventry Corporation. “It 
is something I have always wanted to do 
for Coventry,” he says. 


The Red Buff 

HANNS EISLER, THE GERMAN ANTI-FASCIST 
musician who was deported from the 
U.S., must have felt he was back where 
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uses the forbidden four-letter word very 
frequently indeed. 


For the English market each of these 
words must be obscured by rubber stamp- 
ing so that the pages look as though 
they've had a bad attack of measles. 
Imagine the consternation of the distri- 
butor when he discovered that a number 
of these books had been sent out with- 
out being rubber-stamped. 


Western Civilisation Dept. 

A CHURCH OF ENGLAND COMMISSION HAS 
found religion with the atom bomb, 
which is fine for those that have it, 
though it might work two ways. At the 
same time, the clerics assembled con- 
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“ 4 Bristol brain scientist plans to build a robot tortoise which will recognise 
voices, come to heel when called, avoid cold or damp weather and great heat 


or bright lights, the Canadian Press reports. i 
The scientist, Dr. W. Grey Walter, will use various radio techniques 
His tortoise, he said, will also be neurotic, with the 


men. 
for his mechanism. 


It will like women and dislike 


capacity to sulk if mistreated.’—-The New York Herald Tribune. 


he came from when he reached Northolt 
Airport. What can only be called 
minions of M.I.5. paid him the kind of 
attention he was familiar with across the 
Atlantic. They stripped him to, as it were, 
the buff. Eisler is now in Prague, on his 
way to Vienna, where he hopes to take 
a more active part in musical work than 
he has for some years. 


Honi Soit... 

A RECENT AMERICAN IMPORTATION HAS 
been giving its English distributor a head- 
ache. It is an avant-garde collection of 
short pieces under the title Spearhead. 
One of them is by Henry Miller who 


demned attempts “to impose democracy 
on the conquered.” 

“There are those who would say that 
the solution is to counter aggression by 
love. Ultimately,” said the clerics, “ that 
may be true.” After the Bomb, pre- 
sumably. Though “ obliteration of whole 
cities ” was nicely repudiated. 

The clerics were pained to note that 
the U.S.S.R.’s “ quasi-religious rulers ” 
somehow failed to share their views of 
the moral and theological aspects of total 
war. 
The ulcerated, suppurating and sterile 
survivors of atomic radiation will be con- 
soled by knowing that they have earned 
the love which passeth all understanding 
of those clerics who remained miracu- 


lously- imperturbable in an ivyclad, sand- 
bagged Anderson shelter, snugly wrapped 
in brown paper. 


Bricks and Mortar 

IN A SPEECH AT THE BRITISH THEATRE 
Conference, Mr. Gordon Sandison 
revealed the existence of a theatre mono- 
poly in this country. This was. probably 
no news to theatre folk, but it shocked 
quite a number of people out of their 
complacent acceptance of a Theatre 
which is bankrupt of ideas. 


Briefly, the facts are these. Dual con- 
trol of the theatre is exercised by Prince 
Littler and A. S. Cruikshank. By lease or 
by direct ownership, practically every 
large London theatre is controlled by one 
of their companies. Large sections of the 
provinces are similarly in pawn. 


Not only do these two men control the 
buildings, but also production companies. 
Mr. A. S. Cruikshank, who manages Moss 
Empires (a “ bricks-and-mortar ” building 
owning company) is also an active direc- 
tor of such famous production companies 
as Sherek, Ltd. and H. M. Tennent, Ltd. 


The danger of this finance-octopus is 
that it not only runs the theatre for 
dividends alone, but may invest its profits 
in enterprises outside the theatre. They 
can drag the theatre down to strip-tease 
level; they can boycott all experiment 
or progress. They are interested in cul- 
ture when it pays dividends. 


Ballads of World War Ii 

THE LILI MARLENE CLUB OF GLASGOW 
is preparing a new volume of ballads of 
World War IJ. Collectors cherish the 
first volume, which contains the full text 
of the famous Ballad of King Faruk and 
Queen Farida and the Highland Division's 
Farewell to Sicily. 


Hamish Henderson reports that the 
Club still has a few vacancies for readers 
who wish to acquire the first volume. 


Closed Minds Department 

THE THEATRE MANAGERS WHO REFUSED 
to attend the British Theatre Conference 
won't admit their mistake and are 
attempting to expunge from the records 
any mention of the Conference. They 
go to most extraordinary lengths to refuse 
to admit that the Conference took place. 


Writers Overflow 

A brilliant improvisation by Randall 
Swingler on the Realist Tradition in English 
Literature opened a seites of lectures 
organised by the Writers’ Group in London. 
The audience for the first meetings over- 
flowed. 


The second lecture was Hugh Sykes- 
Davies, of Cambridge, on Chaucer. The 
third, A. L. Morton on Swift. Other 


talks will include Ben Jonson, Restoration 
Comedy, Milton, and Bunyan. 
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1911, 


IN THE 
Infirmary, a 

Socialist housepainter called Robert 
Noonan died of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
He was 40 years old, and was waiting for 


N FEBRUARY 3RD, 
( )iiveipooi Royal 


an emigrant ship to Canada. He had 
plied his trade obscurely in South Africa 
and England, latterly at Hastings, where 
in 1906 he had become a foundation 
member of the local branch of the Social 
Democratic Federation. 


In the last few years of his life he had 
asked his comrades to excuse him from 
active tasks, as he was engaged on “an 
important piece of work.’ Eye-witnesses 
have described him writing in his meagre 
spare time at an improvised desk of boxes. 
The work was a manuscript of 1,674 
pages. He called it: The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists — Being the 
story of twelve months in Hell, told by 
one of the damned, and written down by 
Robert Tressell. 


It is the story of the appalling condi- 
tions under which workers lived in the 
building trade. But, far more, it is a 
graphic, day-to-day account of the lives 
of a group of men working on the job, 
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a biting satire of the sweating, canting 
boss and a depiction of the relations 
between the “ragged trousered philan- 
thropists,” the working men ‘“‘ who spend 
their lives in slavery for other people.” 

Two-thirds of the manuscript was pub- 
lished in April, 1914. It was edited by 
Jessie Pope, who wrote that she “cut 
away superfluous matter and repetition 
only.” An even more abridged edition 
apeared in 1918 and sold thousands of 
copies. An edition in 1927 had an intro- 
duction by George Hicks. Another 
reprint was brought out as a Penguin in 
April, 1940 and reprinted several times, 
but it is quite hard to find even a Penguin 
copy today. 


The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists 
has probably made more _ Socialists 
among the English working class than 
any other book. Working men who 
normally read no books have read it 
closely. 


Of the man and the manuscript nearly 
all trace was lost. Only the book 
remained, with much of Noonan’s 
message perverted by abridgment, and 
even his pseudonym mis-spelt “ Tressall.” 


Robert Tressell’s title to his manuscript 
(slightly reduced). 


(“ Tressell ? was the way he habitually 
spelt the “trestle”? which painters use.) 

Though the general reader might have 
thought the book a work of imagination, 
in Hastings there were people who 
remembered the author and the incidents 
of which he wrote (for, as he states in 
his unpublished preface, “There are no 
scenes or incidents in the book that I 
have not either witnessed for myself or 
had conclusive evidence of.”). 

To my late grandfather, who worked 
in Hastings for forty years as a building 
labourer under the conditions described, 
the book was holy writ, and in my child- 
hood I had one man or another pointed 
out to me as the original of a Tressell 
character. 

Casual employment was the rule among 
building workers in Hastings at that time. 
Until 1900 the town, a pleasure resort 
with no industry, had expanded 
enormously, but thereafter the workmen 
who had formerly been regularly em- 
ployed in building hotels and villas, began 
to suffer unparalleled hardship and 
poverty. Trade unionism was weak and 
there was little tradition of struggle. To 
Noonan, a skilled workman who had 
earned good wages in the past, the town 
was in a special sense a “hell.” 

About five years ago F. C. Ball, known 
as a poet and for some years a delegate 
to the Hastings Trades Council as a 
member of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, began to collect 
material for a biography. He interviewed 
the men who remembered Tressell (some 


have since died, and their knowledge 
with them). 

A working man does not make much 
splash in history, and leaves few records 
behind. No close relative could be traced. 
Stories of the man’s life were contra- 
dictory. 

The search extended to Ireland and 
South Africa, where Noonan spent parts 
of his life. One discovery was that he 
tcok part in the initial planning of the 
Irish Brigade which fought as volunteers 
beside the Boers in South Africa. Accord- 
ing to the South African Guardian, 
Noonan did not actually fight but left 
the Rand for England on the outbreak 
of the war. He planned, but did not 
complete, a book about life in South 
Africa. 

The material began to pile up, incidents 
were verified. The biography is now in 
hand. 

Meanwhile, the original manuscript 
was discovered. A group of working men 
privately subscribed sixty guineas. The 
MS. is now in the possession of Mr. Ball. 

Comparison of the MS. with the 
published version shows how Tressell’s 
message and intentions have been modi- 
fied, sometimes almost _ completely 
perverted. 

Although the published book’s bitingly 
truthful picture of working-class life, 
written in a masculine, matter-of-fact 
style, has a wide readership, it has been 
criticised for a certain tone of pessimism 
and for the morbid, if effective, ending 
in which the Socialist hero, Owen, con- 
templates suicide and even putting his 
wife and child “out of the reach of 
further suffering.” 


Owen is presented as practically a lone 
Socialist, preaching to the deaf ears of his 
workmates. The book gives the im- 
pression that he derived his Socialist 
faith from a contempt of his fellow 
workers and makes him seem a prig and 
a crank. 

Examination of the original MS. 
shows that nothing was further from the 
intention of Noonan, who was an experi- 
enced Socialist and organiser. The final 
passage in the published version appears 
much earlier in the MS. at pp. 918-27. At 
page 1666 of the MS., just before its 
end, when Owen is unemployed, ill and 
with increased family responsibility, he 
quite explicitly rejects suicide: 

“He leaned over and touched the 
hand of the sleeping child, and the 
little fingers closed round one of his 
with a clutch that sent a thrill all 
through him. As he looked at this 
little helpless, dependent creature, he 
realised with a kind of thankfulness 
that he would never have the heart 
to carry out the dreadful project he 


Robert Tressell. 


[Copyright W. Gower.] 


had sometimes entertained in hours of 

despondency. ‘We've always got 

through somehow or other,’ he re- 
peated, ‘and we’ll do so still.’ ” 

So far from being a lone wolf, Owen, 
in the MS., won over his workmates one 
by one, organised meetings, and played a 
part, not as an individual, but as a mem- 
ber of a political movement in spreading 
his views. The cutting in the published 
version clearly misrepresents Tressell’s 
idea of Owen’s character as an experi- 
enced agitator, not a disillusioned crank. 

At the same time, the MS. retains fully 
the extreme honesty and clear-sightedness 
about working-class life that has made 
the book a classic. Tressell is explicit 
about his lack of faith in reasonable 
persuasiveness as a means of emancipating 
the working class: 

“The fact that these Socialists never 
encountered their opponents except to 
defeat them was a powerful testimony 
to the accuracy of their reasoning and 
the correctness of their conclusions—- 
and yet they were undoubtedly mad... 
Directly one inquired what means they 
proposed to employ in order to bring 
about the adoption of their plan, they 
replied that they hoped to do so by 
reasoning with the others!” (MS. 
p. 1291, Tressell’s italics.) 

One important character not found in 
the published version is a wealthy middle- 
class Socialist, Barrington, who secretiy 
takes up work as a builder in order to 
obtain first-hand experience of exploita- 
tion. Barrington wavers in his faith in 
the working-class movement, influenced 
by the cynicism of a renegade Socialist 
earning a living in liberal electioneering ; 


but finally refashions and strengthens the 
bonds of loyalty linking him with revolu- 
tionary Socialism. 

One of his long speeches is a first-class 
exposition of historical materialism. 

Evidently it was Tressell’s intention to 
show how the revolutionary Socialist 
movement is built on an alliance between 
the most honest and courageous intellec- 
tuals and the working-class movement. 
The suppression of the character once 
again gives the impression that Owen is a 
lone wolf Socialist, deriving his faith from 
a contempt of his workmates, when in fact 
the author meant just the reverse. 

Some of the long passages omitted 
in the published version in which Tressell 
elaborates his political ideas have now a 
historical interest for the working-class 
movement. Though some of his views 
on currency and equalisation of wages 
have been modified by subsequent 
working-class experience, it is clear that 
he had a clear and exact vision of 
Socialism. 

The MS. contains a slashing satire on 
Fabian “gas-and-water” Socialism. 
Tressell conceived that the Socialist state 
would be administered by a type of 
embryo soviet: 

“One way of arranging this business 
would be for the community to elect 
a Parliament . .. the only persons 
eligible for election to be veterans of 
the Industrial Army. Men and women 
who had put in their twenty-five years 
of service.” (MS. p. 1375.) 

His experience as an organiser of the 
Irish Brigade in South Africa no doubt 
accounts for the fact that his anti-war 
views go beyond mere pacifism to a more 
profound understanding of the nature of 
war. He fully understood the question 
of imperialist exploitation, for example 
in India. He explains the connection 
between capitalist and labour concentra- 
tion, war and revolution. 

While the editor of the published 
version no doubt considered that too 
much theoretical exposition would mar 
the story’s effect, the choice of passages 
to be omitted certainly distorts Tressell’s 
intentions. 

Savage criticisms of “respectable” 
religion have been markedly toned down. 
Of the religious, thrifty seducer he 
writes : 

“On his way home, Slyme called at 
the Post Office to put some of his 
wages in the Bank. Like most other 
Christians he believed in _ taking 
thought for the morrow, what he 
should eat and drink and wherewithal 
he should be clothed. He thought it 
wise to lay up for himself as much 
treasure upon earth as possible.” 

In the published version, all but the first 
sentence is suppressed. Repeatedly, such 
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The last page of the manuscript, 


biting contrasts between the professions 
and actions of self-styled Christians are 
omitted, 

The oaths and occasional bawdinesses 
inevitable in a truthful portrayal of 
working-class life are censored. Some- 
times the class satire is blunted: 


“People always take great care of 
their horses. If they were to work 
their horses to death they would have 
to buy others. But none of these con- 
siderations apply to workmen. If they 
work a man to death they can get 
another for nothing at the corner of 
the next street.” 


A passage, about a capitalist making 
a monopoly of air, recalls that Tressell 
was a great admirer and student of 
Swift : 

* All around, people will be dying 
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for want of some of the air that he 
will have bottled up in his gasometers. 
And when you are all dragging out a 
miserable existence, groping for breath 
or dying for want of air, if one of your 
number suggests smashing a hole in 
the side of one of the gasometers, you 
will all fall upon him in the name of 
law and order, and after doing your 
best to tear him limb from limb, you'll 
drag him, covered with blood, in 
triumph to the nearest police station, 
and deliver him up to ‘ justice’ in the 
hope of being given a few half-pounds 
of air for your trouble.” 


Many passages of lyrical tenderness, 
describing the relation to children of 
Owen, the Socialist, and their innocent 
games and conversation, running as a 
counterpoint to the appalling lives of their 
parents, are omitted. As a result, the 


published version is more stark, less 
touching and rich. The profound 
humanism of the author’s outlook in this 
respect is consequently distorted. 

The author deals sensitively and wisely 
with sexual questions. His understanding 
of the psychology of marriage is brought 
out in his subtle treatment of the relation 
between Easton and his wife, Ruth. 
According to the MS. Ruth conceives a 
baby by her seducer, and the complicated 
and penetrating study of her separation 
from and eventual reconciliation with 
her husband, a moving piece of writing 
planned as a whole, is suppressed, to 
the detriment of the book’s literary 
effectiveness. 

The lacerated pride of a craftsman 
compelled to do less than his best comes 
out clearly in many suppressed passages, 
of which this is one: 

“The paint was of a dark, drab 
colour, and the surface of the newly 
painted doors bore a strong resem- 
blance to corduroy cloth, and from the 
bottom corner of every panel there 
was trickling down a large tear, as if 
the doors were weeping for the 
degenerate condition of the decorative 
arts. But these tears caused no throb 
of pity in the bosom of Misery ; 
neither did the corduroy-like surface 
of the work grate upon his feelings. 
He perceived them not. He saw only 
that there was a Lot of Work done, 
and his soul was filled with rapture as 
he reflected that the man who had 
accomplished all this was paid only 
fivepence an hour.” 

Several unpublished chapters give a 
grim picture of mass unemployment in 
“happy, prosperous” pre-1914. There 
is some magnificent satire on the various 
forms of relief devised to mitigate the 
distress of “the poor.” Details are given 
of the ways in which charity was used to 
gain free advertisement and lucrative jobs 
to the organisers: 

“One individual whose income was 
derived. from brewery shares attributed 
the prevailing distress to the drunken 
and improvident habits of the ‘lower 
orders.’ Another suggested that it was 
a divine protest against the growth of 
Ritualism and what he called ‘ fleshly 
religion, and suggested a day of 
humiliation and prayer. A great num- 
ber of well-fed persons thought this 
such an excellent proposition that they 
proceeded to put it into practice. They 


prayed, while the unemployed and the 
little children fasted.” 


Detailed exposures of local government 
intrigue, of racketeering in municipal 
utilities, of theft by building merchants, 
of the technique of j jerry building, of the 
outworking system in dressmaking, are 
omitted. 

The suicidal ending to the published 
version is quite opposed to the optimistic 


expression of faith in Socialism which 
ends the original MS. The final page 
runs: 

But from these ruins was surely 
growing the glorious fabric of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. Man- 
kind, awakening from the long night 
of bondage and mourning, and arising 
from the dust wherein they had lain 
prone so long, were at last looking 
upward to the light which had so long 
concealed from them the face of 
heaven. The light that will shine upon 
the world-wide Fatherland and 
illumine the gilded domes and glitter- 
ing pinnacles of the beautiful cities of 
the future, where men shall dwell 
together in true brotherhood and good- 
will and joy. The golden light that 
will be diffused through all the happy 
world from the rays of the risen sun 
of Socialism. 

That this was not a “conventional ” 
method of ending the book is clear from 
the totally altered impression given by 
the uncut MS. Tressell’s great strength 
as a working-class writer is that he never 
lost sight of the hell of working condi- 
tions, never glossed over the weaknesses 
of the working class. But the MS. offers, 
and the published work fails to do so, 
a genuinely Socialist solution and makes 
it quite clear that to preach Socialism 
even in the hell of pre-1914 working-class 
Hastings was not in fact cranky and use- 
less. But even in its mutilated and frag- 
mentary form, The Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists has done an immense job 
of Socialist education. 

Robert Noonan spent himself in the 
service of the working class. His most 
appropriate memorial would be that this 
historic manuscript should find a suitable 
final home, a definitive edition of the 
book be published, and a biography of 
its author be made public. 


ya 


ies Her SoENcHUCRES NAST gENTEMNGE: 
An example of Robert Tressell’s 
signwriting at Hastings. 


The Anglo-American 


Film Agreement 


RALPH BOND 


AFTER MONTHS OF DEADLOCK, THE FILMS 
Tax impasse has been resolved to the 
satisfaction, it would appear, of all parties 
concerned. Harold Wilson has saved 
Britain considerable quantities of dollars, 
and Eric Johnston claims that the 
agreement is “fair to both sides.” The 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Association 
could not restrain its enthusiasm and 
Mr. Tom O’Brien, MP., of the 
N.A.T.K.E. rushed into print, to give the 
deal his personal blessing. 


Before looking a little more closely 
at the implications of the agreement, 
which after all is of the utmost 
importance, both to the film industries of 
Britain and Hollywood and to the 
general public, it would be as well to 
re-state the terms of the settlement. 


The 75 per cent. tax on all imported 
films has been withdrawn and, in return, 
Hollywood has promised to lift its 
boycott and resume the normal flow of 
its films to Great Britain. 


But instead of being allowed, as 
hitherto, to remit in dollars all the 
earnings of their films here, they will 
only te able to remit back to the States 
a maximum of seventeen million dollars 
(£4,250,000), each year. Prior to the tax, 
this country had been paying anything 
up to £17,000,000 in dollars annually for 
the privilege of seeing American films, so 
the new arrangement will, in effect, allow 
Hollywood no more than they would 
have got under the 75 per cent. tax. 


So far so good, but the rub comes in 
the other clauses that are an essential 
condition of the agreement. Whereas, 
under the tax, the difference between 
£4,250,000 and the actual earnings of 
Hollywood films would have accrued to 
the Treasury, the new arrangement 
permits the Hollywood companies to 
spend in Britain the balance of their 
earnings, and the bulk of it will have to 
be invested in the British film industry. 


Further, they can take out additional 
sums in dollars over and above the 
$17,000,000 in proportion to the net 
earnings of British films in the North and 
South American markets. 

This, put bluntly, means that British 
films cease to be a dollar-earning export 
trade, for although the British producers 
will be paid in sterling, the dollars will 
remain in the U.S.A. 


(Incidentally, despite all the propaganda 
put out by interested parties, remittances 
from the earnings of British films in 
America have been negligible, as this 
writer and others have constantly stated. 
Harold Wilson, answering a question in 
the House, admitted that they were 
“extremely small.’’) 


It will be seen that the essence of the 
new situation is the fact that American 
companies will spend approximately 
£10,000,000 to £12,000,000 in the British 
film industry each year. 


How they spend that money will 
determine whether British films will retain 
that measure of independence they now 
have, or whether the industry will pass 
completely into the grip of Hollywood. 

A certain part of Hollywood’s profits 
(£2,500,000 in the first two years of the 
agreement) must be spent in business 
undertakings outside the film industry. 
Hotels and other investments con- 
nected with the tourist trade have been 
mentioned. There is also a clause that 
any unused profits will have to be directed 
to art and cultural organisations which 
opens out somewhat alarming prospects 
if the direction and control of such 
donations is to be determined by Holly- 
wood. An extension of the Un-American 
Committee to British arts is not so remote 
as it sounds ! 


These sums apart, the fact remains 
that Schedule A of the Agreement 
permits, indeed requires, the American 
companies to invest the bulk of their 
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non-remittable profits in film production 
in British studios, the purchase of rights 
in books, payment of artists and 
technicians who may work in the U.S.A., 
and so on. 


The money cannot be used to buy 
cinemas, at least not without the consent 
of the Board of Trade; and it is surely 
inconceivable that any Government 
would allow Hollywood to extend its 
already considerable financial investments 
in cinemas, whether circuit or otherwise? 


Any further American investments in 
Gaumont - British, Odeon or Associated 
British would give them decisive control 
of the exhibiting side of the industry. 


Most of the money, it can be assumed, 
will be spent on production. Probably 
between twenty and thirty American- 
made “British” films will be produced 
here annually. ‘The investment will be 
a sound one because, in addition to their 
earnings here, they will be shown in 
America and, of course, the American 
companies will be able to retain their 
earnings from the U.S.A. as well. These 
films need not necessarily be additional 
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to Hollywood’s normal output of films. 


American companies may decide to 
transfer a part of their production 
programme from Hollywood to Britain 
and, in that way, balance up any loss in 
revenue due to the restrictions on dollar 
remittances from here. 


That will also enable Hollywood to 
maintain, in part at least, its economy 
drive at the expense of technicians and 
artists and create a permanent pool of 
unemployment in Hollywood as a weapon 
to fight trade unionism, and to stall off 
any further wages demands. 


Already, British film producers are 
worrying about the possible consequences 
to them of so much American money 
being spent in the British industry. In the 
natural law of things, “ blocked ” sterling 
is likely to be spent with less restraint 
than “free” sterling, and some producers 
fear an inflationary situation that would 
be to their disadvantage. Although the 
Americans have been told that there is 
to be no “unfair trading,” so much 
money, if used competively, as it must 
be, is liable fo force up studio rentals, 


equipment charges and services, to say 
nothing of artists’ salaries, story rights, 
and other charges. 


Of equal concern to British film 
workers will be the undoubted desire of 
American companies to import 
Hollywood talent — writers, directors, 
technicians and artists. This is a matter 
on which the Trade Unions have taken 
a firm stand, and rightly. The attitude 
of A.C.T., for example, is that while not 
opposed to American technicians working 
here, it must be on the basis of reciprocity. 
A.C.T. has insisted that as a condition 
of foreign technicians coming here, 
British technicians must be allowed to 
go and work in the country concerned. 
Practically all European film producing 
companies have accepted ‘this principle 
and A.C.T. has reciprocity agreements 
with them. It can be taken for granted 
that the Unions will strongly resist any 
attempt at large-scale Hollywood importa- 
tion of technicians to this country. 


From the cultural standpoint, nothing 
is more likely to impair the health of 
British films than a large number of 
American sponsored productions designed 
chiefly for the U.S. market. We have 
had plenty of experience of American 
films made in Britain; and, with few 
exceptions, the only thing British about 
them was the fact of their being made 
in a British studio. 


The danger of this type of production 
was admirably stated by C. A. Lejeune 
in a recent article. Writing in The 
Observer she said :— 


“American companies will produce 


over here; Hollywood stars and 
technicians will infiltrate into our 
studios; the whole tone of British 


films will change; and that curious 
sense of personal communication 
which grew up between the British 
producer and the British picturegoer 
during the war years will be broken. 
To my mind, this is a horrible mistake. 
I do not believe in the deliberate 
internationalisation of product. I 
believe that any memorable work of 
art must spring from the soil of its 
country and cling to it with deep and 
abiding roots. I believe that a British 
film should be British; an American 
film American ; and I hold that, short 
of an almost divine genius, a fixed and 
affectionate national viewpoint is the 
prerequisite of universal art.” 


When the Hollywood lowest-common- 
denominator system gets working at full 
pressure in our studios, the British film 


industry will be confronted with a crisis 
of survival. 


The more one looks at the Wilson- 


templates its full implication, the more 
one needs to express concern. Britain 
may have saved dollars, but have we 
sacrificed the independence of our 
industry—an industry that is, or should 
be, a national asset ? 


The worst may happen unless the public, 
the industry, and Parliament are vigilant. 
Harold Wilson has given an assurance 
that the Government’ will do all possible 
to increase the number and improve the 
standard of British films. He has stated 
that he and Sir Stafford Cripps are 
discussing what financial assistance can 
be given to independent British producers 
who want to remain independent. 


It is vital that these promises are 
implemented quickly and fully. A 
Government sponsored Films Bank is 
more than ever necessary; without it, film 
finance will be the preserve of the 
- monopolies and of Hollywood, with all 
the conditions that will be attached. 


Even if money is_ forthcoming, 
there will be a crisis of studio space, and 
independents may have the greatest 


difficulty in finding accommodation at 
economic rentals. This reinforces the 
request of the Unions for a number of 
State-owned studios that could compete 
against the often fantastically big rentals 
(in one case £1,850 a week without 
labour), at present charged. 


And now that the new Quota Act is 
on the Statute Book, the quota rate for 
British films must be fixed at the highest 
possible level to take account of 
American-sponsored productions in this 
country. 


The inquiry into film distribution and 
exhibition, promised by Harold Wilson, 
should be got under way immediately. 
The restrictive booking practices of the 
renters and the big circuits need to be 
fully examined; unless this is done all 
helpful measures may be frustrated. 


These, and similar measures, are 
urgently required to meet the new 
situation brought about by the tax 
settlement. 


It is more than ever the responsibility 
of all film workers—artists, technicians, 
writers—to join together to preserve the 
independence of the British film from 
Hollywood domination. 


OUR TIME is interested in critical work 
dealing with any of the arts and in reports 
of local cultural activities, as well as in short 
stories and poems. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editor, OUR TIME, 28/29, 
Southampton Street, W.C.2, 


A Polish Artist 


in London— Henryk Gotlib 


J. B. MARCHAM 


HAVE THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CHANGES 
which have taken place in Poland since 
1945 in any way affected the “ romantic ” 
trait of Poland’s national art? The new 
Government is undoubtedly more 
“realistic” than any previous. Yet many 
Poles have remained attracted more by 
the arts than by figures and statistics. 


The present Warsaw Government 
therefore, occupied as it is with the 
reconstruction of the country, does 
not neglect this side of the national 
life. There are in Poland today nearly 
twice as many art schools as there 
were before the war, and the best, most 
advanced artists of the country, who 
hitherto were scarcely able to make ends 
meet, now occupy key positions in the 
art educational system. No one inquires 
into their political creed. Their task is 
to raise the cultural life of the country 
to the highest possible level. 


And what of the trends of Polish art 
to-day ? During the fifty years up to the 
outbreak of the last war, Polish painting 
was dominated almost exclusively by 
French influence. Apart from the 
academicism of Munich or Vienna, which, 
as in many eastern European countries, 
was the model for “historic” and 
“literary” painting, Polish art vivant 
derived mainly from French impres- 
sionism and later post-impressionism. 


But the Poles’ spontaneous, almost 
primitive, love of colour resulted in a 
transposition of French art into those 
colourful, rather decorative paintings 
which in international exhibitions could 
always be recognised as Polish. The im- 
portance of this painting, however, was 
and still is somewhat diminished by the 
lack of any original form. Colour and 
colour alone distinguished Polish pictures 
from those of other nations. This interest 
in and love of colour is also, no doubt, 
the reason why English painting (with the 
possible exception of Constable, well- 


known in Poland and highly appreciated 
by Polish artists and intellectuals) has 
never aroused much enthusiasm in 
Poland. 


In the painting produced in Poland 
since 1945 there is little, if any, change. 
In the Warsaw and Cracow exhibitions 
of to-day you see colourful still-lifes and 
landscapes and very few portraits or 
compositions. Problems of form. still 
take a secondary place; colour remains 
predominant. 


In this general tendency, however, 
signs of the introduction of a new element 
can now be discerned. During the war, 
a number of Polish artists, some of them 
highly appreciated in Poland, found them- 
selves in Great Britain, where they are 
still working. Thus Great Britain has, not 
usurped, but taken an almost equal place 
with France in the interest of Polish 
cultural circles. During the last two years 
people like Mr. Urbanowicz, head of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Ministry of 
Art and Culture, Mr. Starzynski, Director 
of the Bureau for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and several profes- 
sors of the Polish Academies have visited 
England and to-day the Warsaw and 
Cracow art reviews devote much space 
to British art. 


Another indication of the growing 
interest in Great Britain is the attitude of 
Polish official circles towards the Polish 
College of Art. This College was founded 
by the Polish Government in 1942 to 
enable Polish painters or art students who 
had come to England after the fall of 
France to continue their work or art 
studies. Henryk Gotlib, who has been in 
England since 1939, was appointed its 
principal. 


When Gotlib visited Poland three 
months after its liberation, the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned decided.that 
the work of the College should go on. 
The necessary support for the College 
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Henryk Gotlib at work on a recent picture. 


was promised, and four “London” 
scholarships for pupils of the Polish 
Academies were created. In this way 


Polish art students who during the war 
had been cut off from contact with the 
outside world would have an opportunity 
during a few months’ stay in Great 
Britain of gaining a knowledge of 
English art and visiting the British art 
gaileries and museums. Unfortunately, 
owing to the lack of foreign currency, 
the Polish Government has been unable 
to do all it would have liked, but with 
the help of grants from the Interim 
Treasury Committee, a British organisa- 
tion set up to enable Polish ex-soldiers 
to continue their studies, the school has 
continued to function. 

About two years ago the local associa- 
tion of artists living in Hampstead, the 
Hampstead Artists’ Council, asked Mr. 
Gotlib to run an art class which they 
proposed to start. Gotlib agreed, and 
thus came into being a rather unorthodox 
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mixed art school, where Polish and 
English pupils work together under the 
direction of Mr. Gotlib and his assistant, 
Mr. Ruszkowski, also a Pole. 

The Polish Coilege of Art is interesting 
not only on account of its “ bi-national ” 
character. Gotlib has his own method of 
teaching, which he was kind enough to 
explain to me. “I have had many years of 
teaching experience,” Gotlib said, “and 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
method followed by most art schools— 
that is, not to allow the students to use 
colour until they have acquired a certain 
knowledge of drawing—does not produce 
good results. I have noticed how young 
boys and girls, forced to start their art 
studies by drawing nudes and heads day 
after day, gradually lose all their 
enthusiasm. IJ noticed, too, how their eyes 
lit up once more when asked whether 
they would like to start with colour.” 

Mr. Gotlib said that all he had learned 
in academies and art schools about draw- 


ing was useless when applied to painting. 


“Colour demands a form and drawing 
quite different to that which you arrive 
at working in black and white,’ Mr. 
Gotlib continued. “When I was already 
a relatively mature painter, I had to start 
to work on drawing.” 

Mr. Gotlib’s conclusion is simple. His 
pupils start to paint. from the beginning, 
and, if their approach to their future pro- 
fession is serious, the moment arrives 
when the student himself develops an 
interest in drawing and starts to study 
form, the form he needs for his painting. 


The results of this highly interesting 
method of teaching could be seen at the 
annual exhibition of the pupils of the 
College held recently, when over eighty 
oil paintings and almost as many draw- 
ings by Polish and British students were 
shown. The Polish Ambassador and the 
Polish Consul General attended the 
opening of the exhibition. 


Tune: “Villikins and his Dinah” 


Come rally, you ministers, hark to my song, 

For I’ve found an excuse for whatever goes wrong ; 
When food’s getting scarcer, and war looms ahead 
You look for a Communist under the bed. 


With crises we deal in our time-honoured way ; 
It’s up with the prices, and down with the pay, 
And if anyone hints we cut profits instead 

That proves he’s the Communist under the bed. 


So too if the Greeks have the cheek to protest 

They won’t have a monarch whom Ernie has blessed, 
I know how it is they have been so misled, 

And I gun for the Communist under the. bed. 


Or when on the Gold Coast we massacre. wogs 
(For niggers grown uppish are worse than mad dogs), 
We then put the blame for the blood that is shed 
On the bloodthirsty Communist under the bed. 


We must call in the aid of an army of narks 
Against Bolshevik plots by our junior clerks, 
While a typist with dangerous thoughts in her head 
May well be the Communist under the bed. 


Sleep on, Comrade Hitler, you much misjudged man ; 
You tried and you failed ; now I do what I can. 

For your soul marches on, though your body is dead, 
While I hunt the Communist under the bed. 


Charles Churchill, Junior. 
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The Magpie Charity 


A moral satire 


SYLVIA 
TOWNSEND 


WARNER 


Illustrated by Barbara Richardson 


A MAGPIE, BY THRIFT AND DILIGENCE, HAD 
made a fortune. Now he was dying, and 
called to his death-bed his two brothers, 
his heir, and two friends, a Crow and a 
Rook. 


“JT am dying,” he said in a feeble 
voice. “Are you sure we are safely 
private ? No one about ? No cats?” 


They assured him there was no one 
about. 


“Good! Now I will make my will. 
After my death I wish you to carry my 
collection of silver spoons and all my 
other treasures to the bank and have them 
changed into money. The bank will make 
no difficulty, I am sure of that. The 
diamond is of the finest water, the spoons 
are solid silver, everything is hallmarked. 
Such objects are always honoured at a 
bank, whoever deposits them. I have 
frequented banks, I know all about it. 
Hark ! Did I not hear a noise ? Some- 
thing soft-footed ? Pray look about and 
make sure we are safe from eaves- 
droppers.” 


“Only a caterpillar,” said the Crow. 
“And J have swallowed it.” 


“May it do you good! Now I can 
go on. After my fortune has been turned 
into money I wish it to be divided thus. 
Two-thirds I leave to my son and heir. 
But as he is inclined to be rash and spend- 
thrift, I appoint you, my dear brothers, 
to act as his guardians. You will be 
well-paid for your trouble.” 


The brothers said it would be a 


pleasure. 
“The remaining third,’ said the 
Magpie, “is to be divided into one 


hundred parts.” 


“Good gracious, Papa,” said the heir. 
“ Have you really one hundred friends?” 
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“ God forbid ! 


One hundred enemies, 
more likely. Cats! — nasty sly animals, 


greedy-guts, caterwauling harpies, as 
bad by night as by day. It is they who 
have worn me down with nerve trouble 
and heart failure. If it were not for them 
I should not be lying here. However, 
since I am, we had best get on with 
business. Now take notice, for what 
follows is complicated. Out of those one 
hundred equal parts I bequeath twenty- 
five parts apiece to my two brothers. 
Of the remaining fifty parts I bequeath 
twenty-four parts to you, Master Rook, 
and the same, Master Crow, to you. On 
this condition: that you will become 
trustees and sole administrators of the 
charitable fund which I propose to endow 
with the two parts left over. What was 
that noise I heard just then ? * 


“Only a rabbit squealing in a snare,” 
said the Rook. 


“T thought it was something worse. 
The interest on this charitable fund is to 
be devoted to relieving the necessity of 
wholly indigent cats.” 


“Lawks !” they exclaimed in chorus. 
“Relieving cats ? Why, are not cats the 
very creatures you hate most ? ” 


“JT hate cats,” said the Magpie. “I 
would like to peck out their staring eyes. 
But of all cats, the cats I most hate and 
dread are starving cats. A starving cat 
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is a menace to society. It is to make the 
world safe for inagpies (or at any rate, 
safer), that I have devised this philan- 
thropic plan. With the interest of my 
fund you will buy mice. Buy them 
wholesale, of course. A genuinely indigent 
cat will not mind if a mouse is not 


perfectly fresh. Thus supplied with a 
mouse weekly, one indigent menace at 
any rate will be kept quiet. 


“But bear this in mind,” added the 
Magpie. “The cats must be wholly 
indigent. I cannot have my mice 
distributed among horrid healthy cats 
who will hunt the better for being well- 
fed. Remember my dying words! The 
cats must be wholly indigent.” 


He died. His executors carried out his 
wishes to the letter. The bank, too, was 


most helpful and understanding. After 
allowing a year or so for the interest to 
accumulate, and waiting for an 
advantageous moment to buy mice 
wholesale, the Rook and the Crow 
announced that they were ready to con- 
sider the claims of any indigent cats 
applying for relief. 

For some time there was no response. 
The Rook and the Crow waited in vain, 
agreeing that the Magpie had been sadly 
deluded, that there was no distress among 
cats, that they were luxurious animals 
who turned up their noses at wholesome 
wholesale mice, and that even distressed 
cats were too proud and too lazy to apply. 
But after a long spell of snow and floods 
a few cats came to the office, walking 
stiffly and looking ashamed of them- 
selves. 

Mindful of the Magpie’s parting words, 
the Rook and the Crow made careful 
enquiries. It was as they expected: not 
one of these cats could be considered 
adequately indigent. 

Some were young and strong, and 
could look out for. themselves. Others 
were old, and so had many descendants, 
whose sacred duty it was to look after 


them. Others were pretty cats, and 
might reasonably expect to be adopted 


by some human household. Others again 
had fishbones put away. 


Deploring the deceitfulness of the 
feline race, the Rook and the Crow sat 
on the refrigerator which they had been 
forced to buy to hold the wholesale 
mice, and wished they had not bought 
so many. 


At last an old black cat came in and 
applied for relief under the Magpie 
Charity. It really looked like a genuine 
case. He was blind, lame, and almost 
stone-deaf. He was old, but had no 
descendants, for he was a neutered cat. 
He was so very ugly that no one would 
ever adopt him. He had no fishbones, 
and scarcely a tooth in his head. 


“TI really think we could grant him a 
mouse—a moderate-sized mouse weekly,” 
said the Crow. “He is so completely 
destitute that I can have no hesitation 
in classing him as a menace to society ; 
and that, you know, was what the Bene- 
factor had in mind.” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the Rook. “Let 
me question him a little more. 

“What would you do with a mouse? ” 
he enquired. There was no answer, and 
remembering that the applicant was deaf 
he hopped closer, and screamed in the 


jagged ear, ‘“ What would you do with a 
mouse ?” 

After a pause the cat said in a low flat 
voice, “‘ Eat it.” 

“And what would you do with its 
bones ? ” 

This time the cat answered immediately, 
and said, “Crunch them! ”. 

The Rook flew back hastily, and 
remarked, “There is no doubt we can 
class him as a menace. How right our 
friend was! How discerning! ” 

But even now they felt scruples, and 
hesitated. It seemed like a form of impiety 
to impair the neat packing of the whole- 
sale mice in the refrigerator, and to 
deface the cream-laid page of the blank 
ledger by such a poor vulgar entry as : 

NAME: Nigger. PATRONYMIC: 

None. SEX: None. AGE: I7. 

ADDRESS: None. CONDITION: 

Destitute. GRANT: One Mouse. 

While they were fidgeting around the 
inkpot, brushing a cobweb off the pen, 
and at the same time keeping a wary eye 
on the cat, the Rook _ exclaimed, 
“Merciful Heavens ! We have been on 
the brink of a frightful error! Fortunately, 
I thought of it in time. My dear Master 
Crow, this cat is no more indigent than 
Imametlics 

“I suspected it, I thought so all along,” 
said the Crow. “Indigent, indeed ! 
But—er—on what exact grounds ... .?” 

“Do you know that cat skins fetch 
a very high price in the market ? This 
imposter is walking about with a good 
sixpennyworth on his back.” 

“ Outrageous ! ” cried the Crow. “ Tell 
him so at once. And don’t mince your 
words, either.” 

Hearing the two birds fluttering and 
squawking, the cat turned his blinded head 
towards them. He supposed they were 
bringing him his mouse. He began to 
quiver and growl, and the tip of his tail 
beat on the floor. 

“Ahem ! ” said the Rook. ‘“‘ We regret, 
Mr. Nigger, that it is not possible for us 
to grant you a relief mouse. You do not 
comply with the regulations of the 
Magpie Charity. Until you have sold 
your skin, we can do nothing for you.” 


Alan Bush BE. 


COMPOSER, TEACHER, LECTURER, PIANIST, 
conductor, musical organiser, theorist and 
historian, such is Alan Bush. If his 
achievements as a creative musician are 
by far the most important part of his 
work, they are, at the same time, 
intimately connected with all his other 
activities. In fact, Alan Bush can only 
be fully understood if his work is viewed 
as a unity—and a unity it is because of 
the great idea which fills him and stirs 
his inspiration in whatever he tackles. 


The idea underlying all his activities 
is that the musician is not an isolated 
being but part and parcel of society ; 
that he is a product of his social 
environment, but at the same time, as a 
musician, an instrument capable of 
shaping and changing social life around 
him. Like William Morris, Alan Bush 
sees in art something which is “to be made 
by the people and for the people, as a 
happiness to the maker and to the user.” 
Yet Alan Bush goes farther ; he believes 
that it is the duty of the artist to side 
with the people in their struggle for a 
better life—for political, economic and 
cultural freedom and progress. 

Mozart, by his propagation of the 
equalitarian and anti-clerical ideas of free- 
masonry, assisted the progressive move- 
ment of his day. Beethoven always stood 
for democratic rights and individual 
freedom against retarding feudal 
influences, and his work culminated in 
the prophetic call of the Ninth 
Symphony, appealing to all men to unite 
in a final endeavour to achieve a future 
of universal happiness and joy. The 
composers of the great National Schools, 
Russian, Czech, Polish, Hungarian, 
Scandinavian, consciously and actively 
supported in their work, their peoples’ 
struggle for national independence and 
social emancipation. It is Alan Bush’s 
considered opinion that in our modern 
age, too, when humanity is being reborn 
and shaped anew, the composer has an 
important contribution to make. 

The composer, through the power and 
sincerity of his music, can help to make 
people feel with greater depth and under- 
stand life and the realities of life with 
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greater clarity. In particular the composer 
can associate his music with ideas relating 
to present-day man’s struggle for liberty, 
peace, and progress. Bush has a passion- 
ate desire to see all men free, a desire 
which he wants to instil into others. 

Among his compositions there is a song 
cycle Songs of the Doomed; he set to 
music Shelley’s To the Men of England ; 
and he is at present writing an opera on 
Wat Tyler, leader of the Peasants’ Revolt, 
to a libretto by his wife, Nancy Bush. 
Yet even more numerous are works 
which Bush wrote for topical events in 
the day-to-day fight of the popular 
movements everywhere against prejudice 
and oppression. In this category of 
composition vocal music, having thus 
assumed a new meaning, would naturally 
be prominent. There are songs dealing 
with the pre-war growth of fascism, such 
as Make your Meaning Clear, Peace and 
the League, You Have Betrayed our 
Friends and Song of the Hunger 
Marchers. In others, Bush strove to 
induce the people of Britain to pursue 
the war effort of the Allies with greater 
vigour—The Great Red Army, Britain’s 
Part, Toulon, and others. 

In all these works Bush closely adapts 
his musical idiom to the meaning of the 
text.; his pre-war songs are grimly intense, 
his songs of the.Allies and of Britain’s 
role in the war are stirring and exciting. 
Addressing masses of people, this music 
is original in style and yet can be under- 
stood by anyone. Bush has made a special 
study of British and foreign folksongs, 
many of which he arranged, as well as 
of contemporary popular songs. He 
knows the people and he knows their 
music, and he can speak to them in their 
own musical language. 

In musical artistry, Alan Bush’s 
instrumental works are more _ highly 
developed than most of his mass songs 
and choral works. They are more 
personal, too. His orchestral and chamber 
music was written for the concert hall, 
and has been widely performed. Here 
Bush is an evolved modern musician 
who has absorbed the achievements of 
contemporary international music. 

Yet there is something that basically 
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Alan Bush. 


distinguishes Bush’s instrumental works 
from those of most of his colleagues. 
There is not only the difference in 
the personal style at which every artist 
arrives at a certain stage in his develop- 
ment. Neither can national peculiarities 
by themselves account for certain vital 
qualities of Bush’s music, although much © 
of his style is based on the native musical 
tradition of Britain. The most essential 
feature of his major instrumental works 
is that like his vocal compositions they 
too have a message. 


His string quartet, Dialectic, is so 
organised that the players and listeners 
learn something about the “dialectic 
development” of things—that is, the 
emergence of a new quality from the 
struggle of two opposite forces. This 
work, incidentally, is Bush’s most 
frequently performed instrumental 
composition. 

His concerto for piano, orchestra and 
male voice choir has a finale in which 
the text, by Randall Swingler, discusses 
the whole position of the composer in 
present-day society. 

Bush has also written a Symphony with 
a fighting mood and radiant conclusion, 
in which he sets out to express in music 
his own feelings and hopes as a human 
being, actively participating in the present 
stage of history. 

An old folk tune with a revolutionary 
text served him as the theme for one 
of his most moving pieces, the Meditation 
on a German Song of 1848, for solo violin 
with pianoforte or string orchestra 
accompaniment. Another work, an 
English Suite for string orchestra, has 
three movements inspired by various 


aspects of cultural and social life in 
England. 

In several of his most recent works, 
Alan Bush has shown himself more 
contemplative and intimate, notably in 
a Lyric Interlude for violin solo and piano 
and in Three Concert Studies for violin, 
cello, and piano. There is a great warmth 
of feeling in this music, and all his love 
of life, of the people and of his art. 


Surrounded by the anarchic conditions 
of contemporary music, Bush during the 
past years has been working out a system 
of composing which has formed the 
structural basis of his latest music, and 
intends to follow it in his future works. 


The crisis in present-day music, it is 
true, will be finally overcome only after 
a complete re-orientation of social and 
cultural life, when the gap between 
composer and public is finally closed 
and the composer is working for and 
understood by the people. Yet, like other 
living musicians, Bush is convinced that 
composers today can make immediate 
and vital contributions towards extracting 
modern music from its difficult position. 


A most important prerequisite for any 
such attempt Bush believes to be logic 
of thought and clarity of structure. 
Melody must be primary in music. 
Melodic and thematic unity is a condition 
of clear and logical structure. The whole 
composition should blossom out of the 
main thematic material as presented in 
the course of the piece, without other 
thematic elements ever trespassing on this 
basic territory. This method Bush 
deliberately sets against the opportunism 
and chaos of many of his contemporaries. 

Bush’s theory shares with Schénberg 
his desire to bring order into modern 
composition. Yet while adopting some- 
thing of the same principle of thematic 
development, Bush discards SchGénberg’s 
a-tonalism and with it the limitations of 
idiom. which his twelve - tone theories 
impose on him. 

The content, the human, social or 
philosophical significance is to Alan Bush 
the fundamental justification of any 
music. 

Bush has lectured and published several 
essays on problems of composition, which 
have aroused much comment and dis- 
cussion, especially among his numerous 
pupils (Bush is Professor of Composition 
at the Royal Academy of Music). 


Bush’s work is constantly invigorated 
by his contact with people. For the past 
twenty years he has been conducting 
Labour choirs with which he has enlivened 
hundreds of meetings, pageants, concerts 


and congresses. At many choral concerts 
he has given spoken explanations of the 
various items performed. “‘ Singing with 
a purpose” was the slogan which led 
him during all the years of his chairman- 
ship of the London Labour Choral Union 
in the ’twenties and ’thirties. 


The foundation of the Workers’ Music 
Association in 1936, on Bush’s initiative, 
was an important step towards 
encouraging and co-ordinating music- 
making among Londoners, Welsh miners, 
and other elements of the Labour move- 
ment. Bush has been the moving force 
behind many of the activities of the 
W.M.A., whose chairmanship he held 
throughout the war. He still conducts the 
superb mixed choir of the W.M.A. Bush 
is also the chairman of the British 
Composers’ Guild, and a leading member 
of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. 


Since the end of the war Bush’s 
creative activity seems to have received a 
new stimulus. During the past three years 
he has composed the English Suite, and 
Three Concert Studies, as well as Piers 
Ploughman’s Day (a Suite for orchestra), 
The Press Gang (an operetta for children), 
Homage to W. Sterndale Bennett (for 
string orchestra), The Winter Journey (a 
cantata for solo singers, choir and small 
orchestra), and several smaller pieces, and 
he is at present engaged in writing a 
Violin Concerto. 

In Bush’s work there is a continuity of 
development, a growing certainty about 
what he is doing. His forms and melodic 
diction are full of conscious purpose, and 
his harmonic conceptions have become 
increasingly consolidated every year. This 
is because he stands on firm ground, 
unlike many other modern composers in 
whose works one is often not sure what 
they want to express, how they want to 
express it, and to whom they are speaking. 
It is true, however, that Bush is joined 
in this endeavour with other musicians— 
though unfortunately not many as yet— 
both in Britain and abroad, whose talent 
is invigorated by clarity of purpose. 


Alan Bush has become one of the best- 
known English composers in Europe and 
America, loved in such countries as Soviet 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, all of which he has toured 
several times. His popularity among 
working people in this country has to be 
seen to be believed. His steadfastness, 
courage, comradeship and kindness—in 
short, his greatness as a human being, no 
less than as a composer—have made him 
one of the most popular figures in the 
progressive movement of Great Britain. 


Poor Old Joad 


JOHN LEWIS 


Note.—This article was prepared before the 
B.B.C, dropped Professor Joad as if he 
had been harbouring dangerous thoughts. 
Our Time is generally against kicking a 
dead dog, but the Professor will no doubt 
perk up again. 

‘““IN THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND THE ONE- 
eyed man is King.” If Dr. Joad as a one- 
eyed philosopher gets away with it, it is only 
because most of us know no philosophy at 
all. To a professional philosopher Dr. 
Joad’s pretensions as a guide to modern 
thought are unconvincing because manifestly 
he knows nothing about modern thought of 
a serious kind ; though he does know a great 
deal about the thoughtlessness of our times: 
the slick sophistries of the anti-scientific 
propagandists, the literary substitutes for 
biological thinking found in “ life-force” 
theories, gossip about poltergeists and ecto- 
plasm, about psycho-analysis and conditioned 
reflexes. 


But is this modern thought? So far as I 
can judge there is no evidence for Joad 
having read a single philosophical work of 
major importance for nearly twenty years. 
The last serious book mentioned is by 
Haldane’s father! This might not mean 
much if nothing had been written for twenty 
years. But it has. During this period the 
whole mystical and irrationalist distortion of 
science for which Eddington, Jeans and the 
Vitalists were responsible has been blown 
sky high by such orthodox philosophers as 
Professor Stebbing. A vigorous naturalism 
based on the theories of emergent evolution 
has put firmly on its feet a new materialism 
which dispenses with a spirit world but does 
full justice to the uniqueness and reality of 
life, mind and value, unlike nineteenth cen- 
tury materialism of the “nothing but” 
variety, which reduced these higher levels to 
chemistry and physics. Modern thought! 
Poor old Joad is stuck in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He is so obsessed by the completely 
out of date theories of mechanistic, billiard- 
ball atoms and physical determinism that the 
only way out for him is the irrational leap 
into the mysticism and magic of sheer sub- 
jectivism and miracle-mongering. 


Joad has explained this lacuna in his 
knowledge, which he confesses and even 
defends in one of these books, as due to the 
fact that his mind became completely full 
up many years ago and that it was therefore 
useless to read any more. A more likely 
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Cc. E. M. JOAD. Guide to Modern Thought. 
Faber, 8s. 6d. é 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY. The Free Society. 
Dakers. 12s. 6d. 
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reason, however, is that, like Herbert Spen- 
cer, he couldn’t very well admit an idea 
which contradicted his conclusions, because 
in that case he would have to re-write his 
whole philosophy. So he has ignored modern 
thought, hoping that no one will notice it; 
and as few philosophers will read Joad’s 
books, probably no one will. 

Joad has one undisputed merit. As he 
himself says in Decadence: why should he 
be attacked for popularising philosophy and 
bringing ideas into the market place? 
Why, indeed ? Joad deserves all praise for 
recognising, what far too many of us forget, 
that the man in the street is deeply 
interested in philosophical questions. He 
has been successful in provoking intelligent 
discussion of fundamentals by writing on 
philosophy in a way that is always intelli- 
gible and always close to real life. There 
is a serious side, however, to Joad’s 
philosophising. The trouble is that he him- 
self stopped thinking long ago, or rather 
that he allowed himself to settle down in a 
mystical creed, the consequences of which 
can only be to darken counsel. 

These two books clearly demonstrate the 
role of Joad’s philosophy.. In the first he 
lays the foundations. Following Eddington 
and Jeans, expounded in a long chapter of 
fifty pages and without a word of criticism, 
he tries to show that science does not reveal 
an objective, material world, that we never 
come into contact with such a world and 
can only infer it from “ events in ourselves,” 
from sensations. The world of atoms and 
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electrons is a symbolic world, a world of 
mental constructs and fictions. Let us note 
that this is a refutation of science which is 
purely subjectivist. Now Joad admits that 
philosophers have demolished this view, but 
he gives us no inkling of their criticisms. 
Why not? Why fill your book with erroneous 
theories and carefully exclude criticisms, 
the cogency of which you dare not question? 
Is this the conduct expected of a guide to 
modern thought, of a philosopher dedicated 
to the pursuit and exposition of truth? 

The reason, however, quickly becomes 
apparent. Joad does not commit himself 
to Eddington’s conclusions, but he feels safe 
in drawing from them a conclusion of his 
own on which to base his supernaturalism. 
They “favour a spiritual interpretation of 
the universe’; they have “cleared the 
boards for religion.” If science can be to 
that extent invalidated, or shown to be 
limited to but one “aspect” of reality, then 
the existence of a separate spiritual world 
cannot be excluded. Put the other way 
round, if science does give us the real world, 
then in that real world spirits, mystical in- 
fluences, detached souls, floating values and 
eternal truths existing in themselves, are not 
likely to be found. 

Joad takes immediate advantage of this 
open door to the supernatural and proceeds 
to explain life and evolution by Samuel But- 
ler’s and Bernard Shaw’s “life-force,” in 
spite of the fact that, as the distinguished 
bio-chemist, Dr. Needham, has shown, this 
whole vitalistic movement was discredited 
about 1930 and the chemistry of life and the 
apparatus of evolution very clearly and 
firmly established. 

Joad can now proceed to his third section 
which is devoted to spiritualism and clair- 
voyance ; for these are made possible by his 
supernaturalism and his vitalism. 

The scientific attitude to all so-called 
supernatural phenomena is that it is more 
likely that the evidence is unreliable or is 
susceptible ultimately of a scientific explana- 
tion than that it has a supernatural cause. 
Science having, bit by bit, reduced a mass 
of once inexplicable facts to order, never 
despairs of doing so with any further facts, 
if they are facts. 

But this riot of magic and mysticism is 
only the beginning. Once you discard 
science, almost any kind of nonsense, from 
spooks to numerology and the astrological 
predictions of Lindoe, can break in on 
rational thought to bedevil and confuse the 
mind. The only certain path to understand- 
ing and control is obscured, just as magic 
in the old days got in the way of a scientific 
understanding of disease. The social and 
political implications of this are obvious. 

In Decadence while Joad doesn’t mention 
his earlier efforts to establish supernaturalism 
by this purely subjectivist interpretation of 
science, he nevertheless builds on this foun- 
dation. There is one main theme: decad- 
dence is the derivation of moral standards 
and a goal for human life from life itself. 
This, he says, is pure subjectivism, a mere 
following of our own whims. It can only 
be escaped, says Joad, by conceiving the 


the objective 


“good” as 
realities, outside this world and rooted in 


“right” and 
another spiritual world, independent of 
ourselves, and definitely “not a means to 
life’s improvement.” 

Whence such a spiritual sphere? It is the 
real world of the supernatural established in 
his Guide to Modern Thought. But if his 
argument in that book is invalid, then it is 
only the projection of his own values and 
ideas of right and wrong into a world in 
which they are held to be eternal, un- 
changeable and authoritative. But this is 
pure subjectivism, whereas the findings of 
morality in the actual needs of social man 
is surely thoroughly objective? 

But is any harm done by detaching moral 
principles from human need and rooting 
them in the eternal? The harm is two-fold. 
Firstly, eternal principles of “justice,” 
“democracy,” “ freedom,” “ non-resistance,” 
the “ sanctity of property ” and the like can 
be interpreted by the powers-that-be to over- 
rule human needs, and, in the name of eter- 
nal values, to bolster up class interests. 
There is not an evil or reactionary move in 
this world of ours that does not operate 
behind a camouflage of moral absolutism. 


The grimmest reminder of this is Middle- 
ton Murry’s Free Society. Here is a former 
pacifist, who, when Hitler threatened, cam- 
paigned furiously along with Joad and 
Bertrand Russell against democratic resis- 
tance to fascism. During the war, unlike 
Joad, he continued his pacifist activity as 
editor of the Peace News, and a leader of 
the Peace Pledge Union. All this under the 
aegis of “absolute moral principles,” to 
which we must be faithful no matter what 
the results to human happiness. That was 
how transcendental ethics worked in the war. 
They served the cause of fascism. 

And now what ? 


Those same principles today become the 
Overmastering authority which in the 
interests of “freedom” and “ morality ” 
compels Middleton Murry, the pacifist, to 
advocate an immediate preventive atomic 
war on the Soviet Union, even though the 
result might be the destruction of civilisation. 

“Tt is obviously better, morally and 
materially, to take the initiative in such a 
situation.” It is necessary, even though 
“Russia desperately desires to avoid war,” 
because in years to come Russia may spread 
her tentacles over the entire world. Middle- 
ton Murry is acutely conscious of the horri- 
ble nature of the crime he advocates. He 
even takes to himself, and would have us 
as his accomplices take to ourselves, the 
famous lines: 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma or a hideous dream, 
and like Brutus persuade ourselves that 
murder is a superlative example of nobility’s 
virtue. Murry goes further: 

“T claim that this conscience is essen- 
tially nothing other than the love of God 
and obedience to His will which were 
supremely manifest in Jesus Christ.” 

I am reminded of what Turgeniev said of 
Dostoievsky: ‘“‘ The most evil Christian I 
have ever met in my life.” 


BOOKS 


Poetry and Commonsense 
by ROY FULLER 


BOTH THESE BOOKS! HAVE A SIGNIFICANCE 
which goes beyond their contents. 

During the thirties, Geoffrey Grigson was 
the binding agent of the various ingredients 
which went to make up the new poetry. It 
was he who interpreted Auden, drew atten- 
tion to MacNeice, deprecated the develop- 
ment of Day Lewis and Spender; who kept 
up a running fire against the  sterilely 
academic, the precious, the bogus, and the 
dotty—against F. L. Lucas, the Sitwells, the 
Cyrils and Raymonds, Mr. Henry Treece ; 
who cautiously admitted a little George 
Barker and Dylan Thomas into the hier- 
archy ; who paraded the minor poets of the 
period, and told them to keep their eyes open 
and their imagery clear. 

We have waited long for his first critical 
book, and now, regrettably, it proves to be 
too long. 

For The Harp of Aeolus, deeply interest- 
ing and stimulating as these essays on art, 
literature and nature are, is the book of a 
critic whose material has deserted him. In- 
stead of Dryden, Grigson writes of William 
Diaper; instead of Coleridge, of an aspect 
of Coleridge; and makes only a glancing 
attack on the new romanticism instead of a 
knock-out blow at that vulnerable solar- 


1 THE HARP OF AEOLUS : Geoffrey Grigson. 
Routledge, 15s. ¢ : 
THE DEDICATED LIFE IN POETRY: Patrice 
de la Tour du Pin. Harvill Press, 7s. 6d. 


plexus, and a grand reiteration of the true 
rules of the poetry game. 


Grigson has given up the frontal assault 
because there are no seconds and no 
audience. His commonsense view of poetry 
had vitality and importance while there were 
commonsense poets; but when they de- 
parted Grigson lacked the stamina and the 
theory to carry on the struggle underground. 
He is now in the country lanes instead of 
the alleys of the city. 


Grigson’s view of verse does not sufficiently 
emphasise the element of content. So long 
as poets write in “terms and images com- 
monly understood,” so long as they try to 
“impart ideas through objects,” and take 
notice “for ends not purely individual, of 
the universe of objects and events” (I am 
quoting from his Preface to the anthology 


from New Verse he made in 1939) Grigson 
is satisfied. 


But this way of writing depends primarily 
on the suitability of the social and political 
background. When that changes so the 
poets change, unless they have made a deep 
ideological reorientation. ‘‘The quality of 
a work of art,” Plekhanov said, “is, in the 
final analysis, determined by the specific 
gravity, as it were, of its content.” Grig- 
son’s allies, Grigson’s true support, are from 
the Left—the only place from which, in 
times whether of revolution or reaction, a 
consistently “commonsense ” view of poetry 
can come. 


Without this recognition Grigson must 
necessarily, in an age of woolly literary 
romanticism, be driven to seek the neglected 
oddities of the past on which to lavish his 


* The author of Flight Out of Fancy (6/-) has deemed it 
desirable to remain anonymous. Here is an exciting account 
of a brief detachment from the charted courses of this world: 
containing the writer’s explanation of the hazards of his 
departure, of the puzzling rigours of his detention, and of the 
fortunate circumstances of his return. The author has, we believe, 
a recognisable style! 


%* Besides The Military Orchid (7/6) itself and his continual 
search for this almost extinct species, Jocelyn Brooke ranges 
freely over a variety of subjects. As a private soldier in Italy, 
he and his friends were adopted by a peasant family ; at the 
farewell party there is dancing, singing and wine: ‘ Gravely, 
wearing her calm, Demeter-like smile, the signora advanced and 
retreated, hands on hips, bobbed and circled and bowed, all with 
a goddess-like dignity. Her brown face, beneath her coloured 
kerchief, was as calm as though she were at Mass; only a 
beatific happiness irradiated it, as though Christ indeed were 
risen. She seemed immensely aware, too, of her own personal 
fulfilment .. .’ 


x ‘Rose stretched an arm up into the morning air. Her loose 
pyjama sleeve fell away, and the white arm rose and twisted, 
snake-like in the greyness, a serpent stretching itself out into 
the dim light: a serpent turning itself this way and that; how 
much rounder, how much fatter than it used to be.’ Rose, the 
kind, blousy, middle-aged barmaid with swollen feet and a 
hectic past: Norah, young, bored and susceptible: her distracted 
and uncomprehending parents: the unscrupulous ‘ wide-boy ’ 
Louis. These are some of the people in T. O. Beachcroft’s new 
novel Asking for Trouble (7/6). 


* Reviewing Howard Clewes’ The Unforgiven (8/6) Elizabeth 
Bowen wrote: ‘His view of human nature is drastic but at the 
same time patient and charitable; his imagination is bold ; 
his humour and irony are vigorous ; his style as a story-teller is 
at once evocative and clear.’ 


%Look out also for J. C. Powys’ Rabelais (15/-), Margaret 
Drake’s novel Chrysantha (9/6) and Christopher Lee’s poems 


Under the Sun (6/-). 
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sympathies, for he can neither achieve the 
power nor discover the patience to expound 
lessons for the present. 


These remarks are too dogmatic, 1 know: 
and they do not sufficiently emphasise the 
difficulties of Grigson’s position after 1939, 
nor pay adequate tribute to his wisdom and 
salutary influence in the thirties. But they 
have been pointed by my reading of The 
Dedicated Life in Poetry by the still-young 
French poet, Patrice de la Tour du Pin—a 
farrago of obscurity which, had it dared to 
show itself in the last decade, could have 
been thrashed to death by the editor of New 
Verse with the limpest of lettuces. I cannot 
pretend that I have understood much of this 
book ; it is written in terms and on a level 
as foreign to my way of thought as Kierke- 
gaard would be to a working-class Lanca- 
shire atheist. But there is one passage (and 
one only) where la Tour du Pin starts to 
move in modes of thought which are within 
my comprehension. 


I think it is fair to quote it to show the 
direction of the book as a whole: 

People may be shocked by the care 
which I am taking to avoid anything that 
has to do with groups and human constel- 
lations, with the intermediary bodies of 
society: the fatherland, the community of 
civilised people, the ideals of justice and 
fraternity, everything that moves men’s 
minds most violently, and about which I, 
for my part, do not seem to be troubling 
myself at all; it has been said that I show 
no generosity. towards those who are 
struggling at these levels. But people 
wish to erect a system of morality on 
false and strictly human foundations, on 
the foundations of that humanism for 
which the spiritual level is a myth; or on 
the other hand people incarnate the spirit, 
rather too easily, in any human institution 
at all. We must first graft these various 
social orderings, and such judgements as 
we can make about them, on the individual 
human mystery. That is not to say we 
should stop there: hasten, now, the time 
of your self-stripping, and understand, in 
the logical light of the paradigm which 
I have submitted to you, that affirmation 
of the self and self-sacrifice are (like the 
lucidity of knowledge and the passion for 
living, which are likewise often opposed to 
each other) parts of the same system, the 
same game, the samé field of love. Do 
not be, in Lorenquin’s phrase, wandering 
trinities: yet just as little be trinities shut 
up in yourselves. 


Mr. Stephen Spender contributes an Intro- 
duction to the book which is only too under- 
standable. Spender is enthusiastic about 
la Tour du Pin because he “concentrates 
on a description and analysis of that inner 
life which should be the content of poetry.” 
O Chaucer, Pope and Byron: O Grigson! 

La Tour du Pin’s teaching, adds Spender 
approvingly, “is that the poet has to make 
not formal and verbal choices, but spiritual 
ones, selecting from among the impulses of 
his soul those which are suitable for poetry, 
and choosing the ‘ dedicated life’ of the poet 
which is parallel to, though different from, 
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the dedicated life of the saint. Both have 
as their ultimate purpose the attainment of 
the experience of God.” 

We hardly need Spender to inform us that 
la Tour du Pin’s life “is taken up with 
writing, with his wife and children, with 
managing his estate and with shooting. It 
is the life of a country gentleman, the life 
which Yeats in his very last poems exhorted 
his friends to turn back to.” 

It is this intimate connection of literary 
and social reaction—so vital and requiring 
constant analysis and exposure—which 
Grigson really misses. What used to dis- 
concert him in the thirties was the some- 
times occasional, sometimes progressive, 
backsliding of his school of poets (one of 
whom was, of course, Mr. Spender) from 
the principles of poetic “‘ commonsense.” 

This backsliding was not a vagary, not a 
whim, not an accident: it constitutes a 
fundamental element in the character of the 
bourgeois poet against his changing socio- 
political climate. 


Shorter Poetry 


THE COSMIC SHAPE: Ross Nichols 
and James Kirkup. Forge Press, 7s. 6d. 
THE DROWNED SAILOR: James 
Kirkup. Grey Walls Press, 6s. 

MUSIC FOR STATUES: Derek Stanford. 
Routledge, 5s. 

READING THROUGH A BATCH OF NEW POETRY 
recently brought a certain nostalgia for 


Auden, Left-wing posturing and all. A 
volume like Look, Stranger! (1937) con- 
tained poems which were either frankly 
about himself or in some degree about 
people. 

Almost all the poets here treated failed to 
express any coherent attitude to people, and 
although some had a certain technical 
competence, they all used in varying ways 
the devices of symbolism and surrealism, 
not to illuminate, but to fuzz up the 
relations of man to man. 

They seem permanently wounded by 
Gide’s ‘frightful reality.” Some take 
refuge in that familiar pastime of poets since 
1800, the prolonged contemplation of their 
own navels; some, in an honest if deluded 
attempt to “ make contact” by refurbishing 
myth. 

They almost uniformly assume that 
modern life is only appalling, and that the 
duty of the poet is to construct ever more 
delicate machines for evading current issues. 

James Kirkup’s first volume of poems 
starts with some early work, lyrical and 
descriptive and uncluttered with inadequate 


theory. Some of these unassuming early 
poems are impressive and most are 
pleasant. The Drowned Sailor and The 


Sleeper in the Earth, both long and pre- 
sumably more recent poems, are on the 
edge of achievement here and there, but 
fade out into muddles derived, one presumes, 
from the apocalyptics and the surrealists. 
Continued on page 212. 
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Both poems illustrate theories outlined at 
great length and with an almost engaging 
pretentiousness in the prose Examination of 
Creative Myth, by Ross Nichols, in The 
Cosmic Shape. 

The intention is apparently to escape 
from the purely personal poem into some- 
thing broader, bigger, and better. 

Derek Stanford describes himself as “a 
neo-romantic influenced by French 
symbolism.” He is distinctly more 
sophisticated, but the sophistication, merci- 
fully in a sense, is only skin-deep. Under- 
neath is a Nice Chap with a talent for 
cheerful and almost chatty personal lyrics. 

The first impression, however, is one of 
the usual morbidity and isolation. It is 
perhaps unfair to quote last lines, but here 
are a few from this one very slim volume: 
I am most alone; like a snowflake trapped 
in spring; where heart found only this new 
green despair; but mind snaps fast/Its 
crystal cage; So heart relinquishes this 
talisman; And feel my silence as a kind of 
death. 

After this chorus of familiar misery it is 
pleasant to find some positive lyrics, even 
though their smart titles reveal a_ pre- 
occupation with the already decrepit “ New 
Look”: The Tomb of Honey Snaps its 
Marble Chains, and The Unicorns take 
Sugar with their Tea. 

The personal lyrics are far and away the 
best—naive but at least not despairing ; the 
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worst are the obiter dicta (‘‘ Nightmare is 
history”). Mr. Stanford illustrates, like the 
other poets noticed here, the crisis in con- 
tent. The French symbolists do not seem 
to help much. He might take a look at 
Aragon some time. 

PETER HEWETT 


British in Yugoslavia 


by James Klugmann 


THE RAILWAY: An Adventure in Con- 
struction, Edited by Edward Thompson. 
British-Yugoslav Association, 2s. 6d. 


THIS SHORT BOOK IS THE STORY OF THE 
Yugoslav Youth Railway, built in summer, 
1947, 150 miles long, from Sarajevo to 
Samac. It was built by 200,000 youth 
volunteers from every part of Yugoslavia. 
The story is told as seen and felt by mem- 
bers of the British Youth Contingent who 
helped in the building of the railway. 

It was not many years since Eastern 
Bosnia was the scene of long and bitter 
Partisan struggle against the forces of 
occupation. Here villages changed hands 
fifty times in the course of the war. Here 
Axis communications were shattered. Here 
Nazi armies, with all their armour, knew 
what fear was. Here the youth were in the 
forefront of the Partisan units and of the 
new society that was being born on liberated 
territory. 

It is very fitting, therefore, that it should 
be here, in Eastern Bosnia, that the United 
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Youth of Yugoslavia should give of their 
best for reconstruction. Those villages 
destroyed, Axis forces harried, railways 
exploded, roads mined meant, during the 
war, that British lives were saved, German 
units diverted from Rommel’s forces at 
Alamein, or withdrawn, later, from the 
Italian front. 

The theme of the book is the theme of 
the song of the youth volunteers: “We 
build the railway. The railway builds us.” 
It shows why thousands should volunteer 
to do the hard and dirty work of recon- 
struction, what can be achieved by a people 
who at last have won the right to own their 
country, and how a new culture was born 
from the movement of the people first for 
resistance and now for reconstruction. 

The opening essay by the Editor, Edward 
Thompson, is highly to be recommended 
for those who through the youth movement 
of Yugoslavia seek an understanding of the 
very essence of new democracy. The con- 
tributions as a whole, uneven as they are, 
are interesting as a reflection of the impact 
of a new democracy in action on a cross- 
section of the British youth. 

The book is illustrated by drawings made 
by British contingent members on the rail- 
way. The whole is a good production. 


The book on William Morris referred to by 
Eric Hobsbawm in his article in the April 
issue was “On Art and Socialism,” with an 
introduction by Holbrook Jackson. The 
publisher is John Lehmann, the price 8s. 6d. 


We apologise for the omission. 


COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE 
Good or Evil? 
By KENNETH INGRAM 


Author of “ Years of Crisis,” 
etc., etc. 10s. 6d. net 


Neither a denunciatory nor a 
perfectionist study but a judgment 
both critical and sympathetic 
tracing in particular the effect 
of Communism on Social 
Democracy and Christianity. 


Quality 18 Adam 
Press Street 
Ltd., Adelphi 
Publishers W.C.2 


THEATRE 


Christopher Fry and Words 


by James Forsyth 


A NEW PLAY BY AN _ INTERESTING POET- 
dramatist of our times must not pass un- 
noticed—The Lady’s Not For Burning, by 
Christopher Fry. 


The “lady” is one whom the superstition 
of the time has branded as a witch. The 
time is medieval. It might be sub-titled 
“The Gentleman’s Not For Hanging ”—for 
the principal character is a rogue whose 
own despair at the dullness of life has made 
him brand himself as a murderer, and 
demand justice. So we have a lovely woman, 
who loves life, trying not to be burnt and a 
devil of a fellow, who detests life, trying 
hard to be hanged; both for fictional 
crimes and both doing so in the house of 
the man who can legally bring all to pass— 
the Mayor. Excellent dramatic bones! 


Then why is it that so many critics and 
commentators on the play have said that it 
hasn’t the bones of a good story or a good 
drama? Because it covers up its bones with 
a welter of words? It is often as decorative 
an affair as a mannequin parade of the 
fashions in figures of speech ; but excellent 
figures! It is a good display of what words 
can do and undo, zip-like. 


Words in a drama may bedazzle with ab- 
stract delight and may deeply explore the 
world of thought around characters and still 
be perfectly right parts of the moving time- 
business of drama. But when they do these 
things at the same time and over and over 
again, the verbal bright-lights go to the head 
and the dear sober guts of dramatic action 
and dramatic resolution drop out of sight. 
Then time stands still and the moment of 
speech, which should be part of something 
moving, becomes everything. And when the 
moment has become everything it is the very 
devil to get back into the drama and its chain 
of events. 


There are in Fry’s play verbal links in the 
chain of action which are (because they are 
pure gold) just plain soft. The chain breaks. 
It may be ingratitude not to thank the Lord 
and all modern accessories for these. moments. 
Some of the pure poetic moments have real 
human goodness—when the exploration of 
reality is on and poetry and character are 
the servants of occasion—but surely his 
words, in a larger way, must be more the 
servants of occasions within the drama’s 
scheme of occasions before people will have 
no cause to say: “ But it’s not a play!” 


The quality and Shakespeare-like fluency 
of the wordage is quite remarkable, but often 
the game goes to the writer’s head and he 
overshoots the target of his own intentions 
by a sheer overcharging of his figures of 
speech. Explosions then result, which are 
more of the schoolboy’s fervour to impress 


than the maturing dramatist’s determination 
to be accurate. There is little point but 
entertainment in reaping bouquets of laugh- 
ter which lead on to nothing. Though there 
is all the reason in the world to look for 
laughs in this one, there is overwhelming 
reason within a drama to treat laughter as a 
preparation for or a relaxation from some- 
thing far from funny in importance. And 
this play, for all its big pathetic application 
to life of its central character, does not take 
us anywhere important. 


The very irresponsibility is, of course, as 
attractive as is Danny Kaye; but this play 
does not have the right irresponsible frame- 
work for its gymnastics. There is a lurking 
seriousness which is bashed on the head with 
the pig’s bladder of foolery every time it 
stands up. The seriousness should not be 
there at all, or it should have roots enough 
to keep it upright till we can see what it 
is worth ; just as the characters should have 
roots in social situation to let us give more 
gutful value to their whims. This back- 
ground seriousness and the burying of the 
bones of the story under a weight of wordage 
leaves the characters the liberty to make a 
remarkable number of meaningless exits and 
entrances, and to reach—as their best effort 
in dramatic resolution—a tepid, vapid bit of 
lapsed sentiment, 


Now the question arises: “Which came 
first in the process—the words or the weak- 
ness beneath?” Did the blustering side- 
wind of lovely words come into play before 
the story could get going under full dramatic 
sail, or were the words breezed up in after- 
panic to inflate a sagging sail on a poor 
rigging? 

If the words came first in the process of 
writing, then this dramatist is a sick man 
with a limited disease of the brain ; a curable 
and endearing madness. If the words came 
after—to puff up the play—then this man is 
a sick dramatist and the disease is of the 
imagination and the sympathies ; a deep-set 
affair. 


Skill in words and their application to the 
walkie-talkie figures on the stage is a clever 
business; but to see the shape of a drama 
and to make the words and the walking 
figures work for that total shape, rests with 
imagination—which can be quite unclever. 


Here is a writer who—by his own talent— 
earned the sort of opportunity we want more 
of: the opportunity to work with a live 
theatre (The Arts Theatre, London) as a 
means to completing his skill in the theatre 
art. He has obviously lapped up his chances 
and his skill is impressive. But the end of 
dramatic intention is not a success of skill ; 
the end is the revelationary scheme of occa- 
sions when the skill is applied—no—not 
applied, but woven into and borne up by 
experience of life beyond the art. We need 
more and more Art, but when Art presumes 
to create its own vitalities out of its own 
skills, it does so at the expense of the very 
life which calls out for it. It is a world hope 
that that call comes from fairly low down, 
in a common sphere of experience and 
sympathy. 


The Old Vic Coriolanus 


An exciting, though cold, production of 
Coriolanus by Martin Browne for the Old 
Vic has been subjected to an interesting bit 
of critic’s hysteria by Beverley Baxter. 

In the Evening Standard of April 2 he fell 
for the whole thing with a resounding thud 
and in a political way. Now, this production 
is worth many visits for all the wealth of art 
value in it, and it does add modest laurels 
to a national institution we are all far too 
prone to take for granted ; ‘but it comes as 
a nasty sign of the times and their potenti- 
ality for panic that Mr. Baxter should plump 
for Shakespeare’s rather superficial Roman 
hero, equate him with Churchill 1939 and, 
saying that it all speaks for our times, seem 
to suggest that a truer blue to tyranny is the 
answer. “A proud night for the British 
Theatre,” he states. 

Almost any performance of the Old Vic 
Theatre Company is a proud night for the 
British Theatre. It is unfortunate that this 
one should be so singled out, because on the 
surface it looks like heaven-sent propaganda 
for a parliamentary party. It is a play full 
of interest in theatre technique, but which 
lacks final spark because both sides to the 
conflict are rather superficially represented. 


Unity Plays 

Six Men of Dorset was given a good, 
honest performance in keeping with its sober 
authority, by the members of Unity Theatre. 
The handling of the numerous scenes on a 
divided stage was remarkably effective. 
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THE 
LONDON MASK THEATRE 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE ARTS 
COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Presents 
SYBIL 
THORNDIKE 


LEWIS 
CASSON 


and 


THE LINDEN 
TREE 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
WITH 
FREDA GAYE SONIA WILLIAMS 
JOHN DODSWORTH 
TILSA PAGE JesEESEIES ERIE 
CARMEL McSHARRY 
TERENCE SOALL 
AND 


EVERLEY GREGG 


Directed by MICHAEL MACOWAN 
Decor by DAVID HOMAN 


AT THE DUCHESS THEATRE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Three Concerts by the 


LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Sunday, May 16th, at 7 p.m. 

(Whit Sunday Popular Concert) 
TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAMME 

Suite : The Swan Lake 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
Nutcracker Suite 
Overture : 1812 
Conductor - BASIL CAMERON 


Thursday, May 27th, at 7.30 p.m. 

ARNOLD: Overture: Beckus the 
Dandipratt 

TCHAIKOVSKY : Piano Concerto No. 1 

TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony No. 6 
(Pathétique) 

Conductor - EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
Soloist - SOLOMON 


Thursday, June 24th, at 7.30 p.m. 
BEETHOVEN : Symphony No. 8 in F 
WAGNER : Prelude & Liebestod (Tristan) 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Romeo & Juliet 
PROKOFIEV : Classical Symphony 
BORODIN : Polovtsian Dances (Prince 

Igor) (Choral Version) 
Conductor - SERGiU CELIBIDACHE 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 


Tickets from Box Office (Ken. 8212) 
and Usual Agents. 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM, Bt. 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
FRIDAY, MAY 21st 


Delius: Paris. Elgar: Falstaff 
Bax: Garden of Fand 
Bantock: Fifine at the Fair 
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I found the performance of the Mrs. Love- 
less of the cast—Anita Myron—very moving. 
Laurence Davies as George Loveless was 
completely convincing, though I think he 
brought nothing new to the part. The sup- 
porting cast was good and the production, 
except for lack of variety in scene tempo, 
was well balanced. 

* * * 


I must apologise for not dealing with the 
presence of Glasgow Unity Theatre Com- 
pany at the Garrick before it had gone from 
there. Gorbals Story is full of the meat of 
slum life; but it comes dangerously near 
being a mere slice. I think that if the quality 
of the players and the production had not 
been of a pretty high standard, it would have 
lapsed into a pretty second-rate affair. But 
there is something irresistibly lovable about 
the working classes of Glasgow with their 
guts and humour, and outspoken assessment 
of life. As I have experience of this material 
I can vouch for the play’s accuracy in 
characterisation. 

The love theme was beautifully handled by 
Robert Mitchell and the astounding per- 
formance of Howard Connell, which rocked 
the house, was closely followed in skill and 
feeling by Betty Henderson, Russell Hunter, 
Marjorie Thompson and a wonderful piece 
of self-effacement in the cause of character- 
acting by Anthony Currie. 

Lovely material; disappointing shape ; 
good acting. 


| ART | 


Paul Nash and the 
Pre-Raphaelites 


by Richard Carline 


THE TWO OUTSTANDING EXHIBITIONS OF THE 
month—the Paul Nash Memorial Exhibition 
at the Tate and the Pre-Raphaelites at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery—might seem super- 
ficially to have very little in common, 
considering the violent change in taste and 
outlook during the past century. The severe 
and forthright taste of today is clearly 
reflected in Nash’s work and, similarly, in 
that of William Morris, Ford Madox Brown, 
Millais, Rossetti and the rest: there is much 
of the sentimental sweetness which was 
demanded by the Victorian audience. 

Looking more deeply, however, these two 
exhibitions make interesting comparison, 
since both present work which received 
general condemnation to begin with and 
general applause when the artists were at 
the end of their careers. 

The hostility which excluded the Pre- 
Raphaelites from the Royal Academy was 
not so much on aesthetic grounds as 
because of the social content of their work. 
Their revolt against the artificiality of their 
contemporaries expressed itself in a 
puritanical regard for reality in all its 
harshness and fullness of detail. This 
inevitably led them to new subjects, which 
embraced the life of the working people. 


It was this that chiefly angered the art 
patrons and academic circles of the time. 

Such masterpieces as Ford Maddox 
Brown’s “ Work,” with its heroic figures of 
roadmenders labouring in the heat of a mid- 
summer afternoon in Hampstead High 
Street while a couple of well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen pick their way through the 
background, or “The Last of England,” 
with its emigrants taking their final look 
at the country which had done so little 
for them, brought him more ostracism than 
reward. He was relieved when one of his 
largest canvasses, the “English Autumn 
Afternoon,” a scene on Hampstead Heath, 
fetched him nine guineas at an auction. 

These famous pictures are included in the 
exhibition, but of the two versions of 
“Work” only the smaller one from the 
Birmingham Art Gallery is on view, not the 
one at Manchester. There is also Brett’s 
‘“‘ Stonebreaker” and Millais’ “ Blind Girl” 
(two working girls cowering from the 
approaching storm), which fully reveals his 
early promise in contrast to his subsequent 
decline into the embraces of the Royal 
Academy, and there is William Morris’ 
only known easel picture, ‘Queen 
Guenevere.” 

With the passing of a century, bringing 
its new aesthetic formulas, the revolt 
against contemporary academicism takes a 
new form. For the past 25 years Paul 
Nash has been one of its leaders in this 
country. 

In his early work, done chiefly during the 
first world war (the “Menin Road” is 
the most important example), he expressed 
the view of the ordinary soldier in a world 
of mud, searchlights and barbed wire. This 
outlook persists throughout his later experi- 
ments in abstract form and colour. In aH 
his work, one feels his continual effort to 
bring order into a world of barbed wire 
entanglements. 

If he failed to achieve final fruition, it 
was because his struggle with ill-health, 
followed by his premature death, denied 
him finding his way out of the contemporary 
theoretical confusion. But his evident 
sincerity and his refusal to be tempted into 
following will o’ the wisps of modern 
fashion will always secure for him a place 
in the history of 20th Century art. 


Round the Galleries 


A Painter of the Welsh Miners 


A Polish painter of Jewish origin, who 
came to this country only at the beginning 
of the war, has been one of the first to seek 
out the pictorial possibilities of British 
working people. 

Josef Herman, who is now holding his 
third one-man exhibition, at the Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco Gallery, has been 
living for several years at the Welsh mining 
village Ystradgynlais, which he pronounces 
like a native. The strong impression made 
upon him soon transformed the character of 
his earlier work. The grim, monumental 
feeling of the place and people seems to 
have appealed to his Jewish, patriarchal 
background. To him the miner is, in his 


BIVOUAC TENTS 


Super Quality Ex-American Army 
Bivouac Tents. Each affords cover 
for two people. Height 3 ft. 7 in., 
Length 7 ft. 9 in., Width 6 ft. Weight 
complete with poles and pegs 9 lbs. 
One end permanently open. Two can 
be buttoned together to make 4-man 
tent. 


PRICE 37/6 each, NEW 


Also 32/6 each, USED BUT 
PERFECT (postage and packing 1/6). 
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WATERPROOF COVERS 


Double thickness 12 ft. x 9 ft. Balloon 
Fabric Sheets. All brand new and of 
unusual strength, but light-weight 
material. Silvered on one side and 
absolutely waterproof. Ideal for dust 
sheets and general covering purposes ; 
also temporary roofing for garages, 
fowl sheds, etc. 


PRICE 22/6 each (Carriage 3/-) 


Also available: Ground Sheet Capes (used but sound), 4/9 each (post and packing 
1/-). Rucksacks (Signallers’ Satchels), heavy canvas, two compartments, 6/9 each 


(post and packing 9d.). 
(post and packing 1/-.). 


New Double Texture-Ground Sheet Capes, 11/6 each 
Grade 1 Ex-Army Blankets (Large Size), 21/- each, 


Carriage Paid. 


Send cash with order to :— 


Dept. B.30 ANDREWS WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
WAGHORN STREET, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.15. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


own words, “the working monument of 
labour.” 

Although Josef Herman has grown up 
with the technique of modern painting—he 
was working in Paris until the war—he uses 
it to achieve reality, not to escape. He has 
expressed something of his outlook in 
words: “Sometimes I thought of old 
Egyptian carvings walking between sky and 
earth, or dark rocks fashioned into glorious 
human shapes, or heavy logs in which a 
primitive hand has tried to synthesize the 
pride of human labour and the calm force 
which promise to guard its dignity.” : 

If this exhibition is a little disappointing 
compared with his last show, in 1946, it is 
because he seemed to have found his right 
‘medium in pastel, using his characteristically 
sombre range of earth colours, like the pre- 
historic cave painters. Now he has turned 
again to oils—there are seven in the 
present show—and wash drawings. The 
latter are full of sensibility, although some 
of his oils seem better. This artist promises 
greater things when his work achieves full 
maturity. 


Advertising Manager : 
c/o OUR TIME, 
28/9, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
Phone: TEM 2908 


OUTSTANDING OFFERS 


BELL TENTS 


Army Pattern, heavy canvas (camouflaged) 
issued but in first-class condition. Approxi- 
mate dimensions: Height 10 ft. Cir¢um- 
ference 44 ft. Complete with poles and pegs. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICE £7/19/6 
Carriage paid, British Isles (excl. Ireland) 


CAPS WITH VISORS 


These comfortable caps are 

made of strong’ khaki 

material, which can be 

easily dyed. Ideal for work 

or play. The unusually 

long peak gives ample protection from the 
sun. In the winter the adjustable ear- 
pieces, which neatly fold into the crown, 
provide added protection. An exceptional 
bargain for the outdoor worker. Also ideal 
for cycling, tennis and hiking. Sizes 6+ to 
7% in eighths. 


PRICE 3/6 each (Post and Packing 9d.) 


RECORDS 


by Thomas Sharp 


THE ASCENDANCY WHICH GERMAN MUSIC 
maintained in Great Britain for the last 
century is being rapidly exercised again now 


OUR TIME 


To ensure your copy 
regularly, post 


that the war is over; German conductors, 
soloists and composers are before us, almost 
as much as ever. This was inevitable, for 
the background of German musical culture 
was a solid one, and although it ceased to 
be creative from the beginning of this 
century, its artists had a strong tradition 
from which to draw nourishment. 

Even so, it is important to realise that 
other countries have their traditions, many 
of them more vital than that of present-day 
Germany, and if our musical taste is to be 
well balanced, these other traditions must 
have our attention. 


H.M.V. DB6493-4. DeEsussy: Jeux-Poéme 
Dansée. 16s. (pre-Budget price). 


THIS IS AN OUTSTANDING RECORDING. IT 
gives us an opportunity of hearing this rarely 
performed work by a French composer, 
directed by one of the world’s leading con- 
ductors, Victor de Sabata, and played by an 
orchestra—the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Augusteo, Rome—which makes light of the 
difficulties of Debussy’s score. The quality 
of the recording is as good as anything we 
have had from H.M.V. 


6 numbers 6/6; 12 numbers 13/- 
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Showing (noa-continuously) on 


= Booking office open 
WEEKDAYS at 2.45 & 7.30 pm. SUNDAYS at 5 p.m. ve Wreek-days°40—coee ee 


(Doors open one hour before each performance) Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 


SEATS: 11/6, 9/- (bookable) and 6/-, 4/6 (unreserved) 
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